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Lower Operating Costs 


Less Maintenance 


Greater Availability 


Here are some of 
the features that give PORTER 
Locomotives their EXTRA 
STAMINA 


1. Extra-heavy frames, flame-cut from solid, 
heavy-section, Universal mill plate. 
Annealed and heat-treated after cutting. 


ae 2. Axles, crank pins, guides, rods, and 
PORTER other strain-bearing parts solid-forged 
“Better Built. from best quality open hearth steel. 


Equipmeht 
pits. ge Extra large bearing surfaces on all 
moving parts. 


Accurate machining of all wearing and 
fitted surfaces. 


Case-hardened pins and bushings at all 
vital parts. 


aie 7 oe eR ee eee . 
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| MINER 
FRICTION DRAFT GEARS 


POSITIVE IN ABSOLUTELY 
ACTION canna RELIABLE 














7 W.H. MINER, INC. CHICAGO || 
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Because it so ideally combines lightweight 









... Strength... endurance ... easy fabrication 


...and reasonable cost 


I “Cor-Ten Equip 
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HAS COME 10 MEAN 





HY do leading railroads, year after year, keep on adding more and more U-S°S 
COR-TEN freight cars? Why are there more than 67,000 of these cars in serv- 


ice, now building or on order? 




















The reason is clear. U-S:S COR-TEN has equalled or surpassed every claim 


made for it since it was first put into service by the railroads eleven years ago. 


U-S:S COR-TEN equipment has carried more payload. It has cost less to oper- 
ate. It has stood up in high-speed, heavily loaded service with minimum maintenance. 
And it has done this on all types of freight equipment, operating under all sorts of 
conditions. No lightweight metal or other high-strength, low alloy steel can even 
approach U-S:S COR-TEN’s record for the variety and number of freight car appli- 


cations .. . for length of service . . . for successful and economical performance. 


As you plan to replace your obsolescent, worn-out and patched-up freight equip- 
ment, plan to take advantage of the proved economies, the greater efficiency that 
lightweight construction with U-S:S COR-TEN offers. Our engineers can place at 
your disposal an unequalled experience in the application of high strength steels to 
freight car construction that cannot fail to be helpful. We welcome the opportunity 


to work with you. 


LISTEN To. ‘ ai” Thestve AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
é ‘ e . » 

every Sunday evening by United CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
States Steel. American Broad- COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 

casting Company, coast-to-coast 


network. Consult your news- TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


paper for time and station. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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A. A. R. Vertical plane swivel yoke 








Precision Equipment 
oot just Castings! 


| 
| National Yokes give long-time service in railroad cars 
because they’re precision equipment, not just castings. 
They're engineered to work properly in the coupler and 
draft-gear assembly. They’re made of quality material to 
resist shock, strain and stress. They’re cast to close toler- 
| ances and carefully inspected with the many gages shown. 
| That’s why you’re ahead when you buy National Yokes. 


~ NATIONAL 


SALES OFFICES: Cleveland, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, Sa 
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A. A. R. Vertical plane horizontal key yoke 











MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


1ond, San Francisco, St. Lovis * WORKS: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Melrose Park, Illinois, Sharon, Pennsylvania 
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You can’t afford to waste power these 
days. The margin between operating 
costs and incoming revenue simply will 
not permit it. 

Yet—half of the total weight you haul 
in an average freight train is deadweight 
—for which you do not get paid! 


Here’s what to do about it! Convert a 
substantial percentage of your freight 
car deadweight into payload by replac- 
ing obsolete, cumbersome cars with new 
ones made of Republic High Strength 
Steels. Yes, you can cut car body weight 
25% —save power—cut operating costs. 


That’s one way in which these weight- 
saving steels will more than pay their 
way. Another is in the increased dur- 
ability of car bodies built from Republic 
High Strength Steels. 


Because of their minimum yield strength 
of 50,000 pounds per square inch, com- 
bined with more than twice the cor- 
rosion-resistance of ordinary steels in 
railroad service these steels keep cars on 
the road longer—and cut repair bills. 


To enable freight car designers and 
builders to get greatest capacity, best pro- 
portion of payload to deadweight and 
most life for your dollar invested, 
Republic offers you not one, but THREE 
different High Strength Steels—Republic 
ALDECOR, Republic COR-TEN and 
Republic DOUBLE STRENGTH—in 
plates, bars, sheets and strip. And 
Republic metallurgists are ready to help 
you select the steel best suited to each 
need. Write us. 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND 1, GCHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 

















Other Republic Predects inclede Carbon, 
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TYPE B-1 PATENTED 
This slack adjuster assures safe and 
positive brake operation. Piston travel 
is maintained within the specified limits 
by asimple pull on a convenient handle 
located on side of car. The location of 
this handle eliminates dangerous task 
of getting under or between cars. 
Simple to apply and to operate, this 
adjuster provides positive take-up and 
slack-off. Can be applied to box, gon- 
dola, certain types of flat cars and 
hopper cars where sufficient clearance 
is available between hoppers. 





TYPE “T” ratenten 


Safe and positive brake operation 
is assured when cars are equipped 
with this Type “T” Slack Adjuster. 
With a simple pull on the handle, 
piston gravel is maintained within 
the specified limits. This adjuster 
can easily be applied to any type 
of freight car equipped with bottom 
WRITE FOR rod. Brake force in car body and i 
COMPLETE truck is equalized and balanced. 


INFORMATION , 
and | /- 
PRICES : 


WS 





RAILWAY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN WELDING AND MANUFACTURING CO. f° 


2020 GRISWOLD STREET * WARREN, OHIO 
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pst THE 1500... 


8 REASONS WHY THE “2000” CAN INCREASE YOUR EARNING POWER 
1. Style—to attract new revenue 5. Availability plus 
2. Speed—to improve schedules 6. Flexibility—to permit maximum utilization 
3. Unequalled power per pound of weight 7. Rock-bottom operating cost 
4. Shortest total wheelbase 8. Minimum maintenance 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE and GENERAL ELECTRIC 












































0 RE PASSENGER Miles 


IN LESS TIME AT LESS COST 


This great new 2000-hp Alco G.E. diesel-electric is the answer to 
your demand for motive power that packs real earning power. 


we 





Its flashing speed and clean-cut, streamlined appearance will help 
you attract new revenue. With the “2000”, you can improve service 
to passengers, and with this great locomotive you can improve the 
merchandising of this service. 


Its low operating cost and high availability will enable you to turn 
more of your passenger revenue into net operating profit. 


More Passenger-miles in Less Time, at Less Cost 


The “2000” is the lightest of all comparable rated diesel-electric 
cab units and one of the shortest—it weighs but 304,500 pounds 
fully loaded, and measures only 65 feet, 8 inches between couplers. 
This higher ratio of horsepower to weight and length adds extra 
payload to your trains. It also permits the highest utilization of the 

locomotive’s availability by accurate “tailoring” of locomotive 
Capacity to load requirements. 


More Passenger-miles In Less Time, at Less Cost 


With optional gearing to meet your operating requirements, this 
great streamliner will highball at speeds up to 120 mph, clip 
running time from schedules. Best of all, the electric drive delivers this speed so smoothly 
that life of rail, roadbed, and motive-power equipment is prolonged. 


More Passenger-miles in Less Time, At Less Cost 


Exceptional economy of operation and high availability are built into the “2000”. The use of 
experienced-proved feature in combination with néw war-tested developments results in low cost of 
fuel, lubrication, and maintenance. The “2000” is built to operate 1,000,000 miles before major 
overhaul. The completely practical design minimizes the time required for routine inspection 
and servicing, and makes possible high day-to-day availability. The sturdy construction is your 
assurance that these operating and maintenance economies will continue year after year—long 
after the locomotive has paid for itself. 


THE NEW ALCO-G.E. “2000” 


co INCREASE RAILROAD EARNING Power 


ae ACA nt RSE ENT nc = 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE. 




















150 pounds per horsepower —lighte: 
of all 2000-hp diesel-electrics, the Alco-G.£ 
“2000” hauls less dead load, more payload 


Room to work —plenty of aisle space an: 
overhead room make inspection and servicin: 


easy and fast. 


49-ft., 8-in. total wheelbase—With roor 
to spare, this compact, “2000” will fit statio 
platforms, turntables, and shop facilitie 
better than any previous model. The resultin: 


faster turn-arounds mean more time in rey 





enue service. 


‘dnd GENERAL ELECTRIC 





113-175-9560 



















INCREASE RAILROAD EARNING PQWER 
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ge ACCEPTED 
neu Stranlnerd- 


COAST TO COAST 





AUTOMATIC 
END DOOR OPERATORS 

















: wonderful convenience hardly more than a light fingertouch. Luxuri- 
; for travelers is about to ous diners and lounges will be readily accessi- 
ve appear on great new stream- ble... like walking from room to room.in your 
ke 
. liners. No longer will end own home. It will be a great stride forward in 
at doors be hard to open. No longer will beauti- convenience, the day these trains roll from 
ale 
a” ful cars be sectioned off into confining com- the shops. A needed touch of modernism! 
a partments— isolating the occupants. From coast to coast, N.P. Automatic End 
End doors will open automatically, with Door Operators shortly will be in service. 
NATIONAL PNEUMATIC COMPANY 
GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK e McCORMICK BLDG., CHICAGO 
quer 400,000,000 TIMES EVERY DAY N.P EQUIPMENT OPENS AND CLOSES DOORS ON MASS TRANSPORTATION VEHICLES 
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YOU GET A LOT MORE 
THAN THE BEST EQUIPMENT 
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A four-tool outfit, 4-face-tamping and the 
multiple jack method of raising — an excel- 
lent setup your JACKSON Field Man can be 
hetpful in organizing. 
















S 
and POWER PLANTS 


As near to you as your telephone, and available on call, is 


An 8-face operation, even in tombstones like 


these, is duck soup for JACKSON Tampers a JACKSON District Field Engineer — thoroughly schooled 
properly used — Ask your JACKSON Field és i . 
Man. by years of experience in track maintenance methods and 


the ways in which JACKSON equipment can be used to far 
outstrip any other tie-tamping equipment in quantity and 
quality of track maintained. 


It's his job to aid and instruct the men who will use it — to 
confer or consult on new or unfamiliar work — to see that 
the maintenance of the equipment is thoroughly understood. 
In short his sole purpose is to see that you get the utmost 

returns on your investment. And the results have been so 
uniformly good that with more than 4 out of 5 of America’s 
leading railroads, JACKSON Tampers and Portable Power 
Plants are standard equipment. Complete information on 
JACKSON Tamping Equipment and methods will be gladly 
ccomde the shovsiens, ts la aoe af meeny Oe. sent to you on request. 


vantageous uses your JACKSON man is ready 
to demonstrate. 
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DOUBLE SEALED 


J.) i? BY EDWARDS 


New Vapor-Sealed Dehydrated Sash by Edwards for air condi 
tioned cars in high speed, streamlined trains, is the last word in 
double glazed sash design. To passengers they bring windows o 
constant, crystal-clear visibility, regardless of weather, climat 
or altitude . . . to operators, units that are built to last for the lif 
of the car with the absolute minimum of service. 


Before preparing sash specifications for new or renovated equip 
ment, get the facts on the new Edwards Vapor-Sealed Unit. It’ 
the best designed, most ruggedly built, most efficient sash eve 
offered to the railroads of America—and it’s competitively priced 


The O. M. Edwards Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DEHYDORATOR 
MAINTAINS 
LOW 
DEW POINT 


Compression Area 
Maintains 
Efficient Outer 
and Inner Seal 


lead Antimony | Screws Tightenee 
Sealing Strip ren He to Predetermined 
Bonded to the Gloss : t Pressure to 
by Special Adhesive a 3 Provide Proper 
Stops Infiltration - Compression 


of Water Vapor ond to Take Up 
All Variations 























The New York Air Brake Company 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Plant: Watertown, N.Y. 
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There seems to be no doubt about 
the need for smooth-riding freight 
car trucks. But if proof is required, 
the chart below gives these reasons 
in cold, hard dollars. During 1945, 
unlocatedandconcealed lading dam- 
age amounted to well over $11,000,- 


000 in these three categories alone. 


As far backas 1939, tests by A.A.R. 
indicated the advisability of truck 
improvement, and established the 
fact thateasy-riding qualities require 
long-travel springs, properly con- 


trolled. Since then, American Steel 


$2,251 


‘WHY Ride-Contiod ¢ 


579 





Foundries has invested more than a 
half-million dollars in developing, 
testing, and perfecting these princi- 
ples in the modern Ride-Control 


Truck — with these results! 


In less than three years, “‘Ride- 
Control” has grown from a name to 
nation-wide acceptance because 
Ride-Control Trucks ride easily, per- 


form smoothly, at all loads, a// speeds 





—because Ride-Control Trucks are 
easier on lading, rolling stock, and 
roadbed. Users have reordered as 


many as twelve times. 


ogre termes 





| FURNITURE 
































ea,709,952 























Unlocated and concealed 










MINT-MARK 


damage as reported by A.A,R. Committee on Prevention of Loss and Damage, calendar year 1945. 


\S-F§ Kede-Conteod TRUCK 
NO SPRING PLATES—NO SPRING PLANKS 


Already more than 39,000 car sets of this modern freight car truck 
are in service or on order for 64 railoads and private car owners. 


m AMERICAN 5 












TEEL FOUNDRIES 
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Kite eee o ‘ SINCE 1918...PIONEER OF PROFITABLE POWER 
: ae THROUGH HIGH SPEED DIESELS 


Cummins Diesel Railroad Equipment Co., Inc., 1030 Leggett Avenue, New York 55, New York 
CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INGC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
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Only GOODALL Pile Fabrics 











are 









TRAIN SEATS upholstered in Be 
new “Velmo” pile fabrics are | if 
softer and more beautiful... 

of course can be scrubbed 

clean and wear for years. 






” ’ | 
surnpen ro Dyate @ Each Goodall Fabric is specially blended of 


Seidl ‘pokwns wees aul lacking peti thive new selected fibers and yarns. In creating the right 


pile fabrics to breathe. Result: greater coolness and type of “Velmo” for vour business the natural 
comfort, easy cleanability. es ‘ . é 

4 ” qualities of mohair are improved by blending mo- 

BLENDED TO hair fibers into exclusive yarns and weaves to per- 


form its particular service for you supremely well. 
These new velvet-like pile fabrics have an ingenious : . 
construction. Result: Luxurious softness plus amaz- 
ing wear. 


BLENDED TO ‘Clan auily 


Special fiber construction makes these new pile fab- 
rics dirt-resistant. Result: ordinary stains, dirt and 
grease disappear as if by magic. 


% u j 
e nc. ; 
= 5S atord, | 
BLENDED ro ay tale bight we IN FABRICS 


Goodall research develops special dyes and processes. 
Result: new pile fabrics whose colors stay bright any- 
where—seaside, desert or plain. 





ork 
iA Offices in Boston, New York, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles | ) 
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For Durable, Comfortable } 
Station Floors and Platforms... 
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That’s the floor for you . . . for new construction 

or for complete reflooring over wood, steel or 

concrete. Why? Its many advantages have been 
proven over the years. 

@ It’s tough. A cold-laid Mastic Floor made with Flint- 
kote Flooring Emulsion has high a resist- 
ance. Takes heavy impact without chipping. 

@ It’s resilient. Heals itself of minor scars and cuts. 
Absorbs shock and vibration. Makes a comfortable 
walking surface and withstands heavy trucking. 

@ It’s clean and quiet. The “cushion” effect absorbs 

traffic noise. It’s dustless . . . easy to keep clean. 


@ It’s easily applied. Cold-laid, in a matter of hours 
. +. Saves time and money. 


@ It’s time saving. You can apply a Mastic Floor made 
with Flintkote Flooring Emulsion quickly and easily 
and open to traffic within 24 to 48 hours. 

See what we mean? Write today for full infor- 

mation on cold laid Mastic Floors made with 

Flintkote Flooring Emulsions. 























{ ~ | 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY -INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION fies x H «©6300 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Atlanta - Boston + Chicage Heights + Detroit - Houston | ae Seema) iL Los Angeles - New Orleans - Washingten - Toronto + Montreal 


}PRODUCTS| 


<x 
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your Stockpile 


ea 


Heavy inventories and stockpiles of loco- 
motive and car parts are unnecessary. Oxy- 


acetylene machine - cutting produces the parts — 





singly or in quantity — just when needed. Regular 

or irregular shapes of almost any size can be flame-cut 

with no more setup than changing the templet. Edges are 
clean, smooth, and can be cut to close tolerances. Ask an 


OXWELD representative for more information. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


is 


Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago.and New York 
RAILROAD SERVICE 


In Canada: 
Canadian Railroad Service Company, Limited, Toronto 


SINCE 1912 —THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 












































FOR NEW STANDARDS OF it 
RELIABILITY IN , 
RECIPROCATING PUMP VALVES | 















































Send for 





Catalog 920: 
Reference 
6A10 
cc 
al 
in 
ve 
Wherever pump valves are used — as DURABLA Catalog 920 has just been by 
“built-in” equipment or as replacement published as your guide to the wide ap- bi 
units — DURABLA PUMP VALVE UNITS* plication and adaptability of DURABLA | 
have established new standards for long Pump Valves and the DURABLA way of a 
term reliability, economy, and efficiency. solving your pump valve problems. ob 


Patent Numbers 2090486, 2117504 


7 DURABLA MANUFACTURING COMPANY tour: 
JES 114 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK AS. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. FOR CANADA REFER: CANADIAN DURABLA LIMITED, TORONTO 
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BOLTS AND NUTS - 


MILLED StuDS 








COTTERS..FROM 1/32" x 1/4’ “aq 3/4’ x 94" 
aloug with your bolts aud uate 


product. Modern chemical, metallurgical and 
physical testing laboratories are maintained 
to insure uniformity of specifications in both 
standard cotters and those made “‘special’’. 


Our customers find it convenient te obtain 
bolts, nuts and cotters from the same source 
—in one “jlipment and on one bill of lading. 


In addition to a full line of steel and 
brass cotters, Lamson & Sessions produces 
cotters made of bronze, stainless steel and 
aluminum alloys, made to your specifications 
in production quantities. Our extraordinary 
volume production of cotters is maintained 
by a large battery of machines designed and 
built exclusively for Lamson & Sessions. 


The wire for Lamson cotters is cold rolled 
in our own plants, insuring ‘control of both 
size and quality from raw material to finished 


WEATHER-TIGHT SHEATHING BOLTS -« 


MACHINE SCREWS - 


The Lamson “‘Efficiency”’ point actually speeds 
up assemblies because of the diagonally cut 
points, one of which is longer than the other. 
This type cotter serves as a drift pin in align- 
ing parts. A blow of a wrench or twist of 
pliers on the point of the longer shank 
spreads shanks apart quickly. Your jobber can 
supply you with Lamson cotters out of stock. 
THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY, 1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio; Chicago and Birmingham 


FITTING-UP BOLTS «+ PIPE PLUGS eCOTTERS + LAG SCRE 


LAMSON & SESSIONS 


WIRE ROPE CLIPS « FLAT SPRING KEYS « 


Geole a, tiem 


SHEET METAL SCREWS e CAP SCREWS e« SET SCREWS « KEY BOL 


















































A-O Safety Goggles 
Safeguard the Eyes 
of Industry 

















Chemical and Dust Hazards... 


The new A-O Rubber Frame Goggle has a single large acetate 
lens, which provides exceptional wide-angle vision. Frame 
is molded from non-irritating, acid-resisting synthetic rubber, 
which will stand up under long, hard wear. It is scientifically 
designed to conform to face contours, providing an acid- and 
dust-tight fit. Cushioned and ventilated for maximum comfort. 
Especially recommended for maintenance men on acid lines 

and storage batteries; for workers on metal plating baths, 
foundry shake-out, railroad car and coal handling apparatus 
cleaning, and in ship holds and engine cabs where dust is a 
dangerous factor. Send for bulletin which fully describes the 
various outstanding features of this new A-O development. 


American @ Optical FARES 





SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES 
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Provide Maximum Protection Against 
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| SPEEDS 


AND HEAVY LOADS 


Outstanding performance every day of the year 
is the primary reason GRIFFIN Chilled Wheels 
are recognized as being better for the high speeds 
PLANTS and under the heavy loads of today’s freight serv- 
—_—_—_—_—_ ice on the nation’s railways. 
Chicago Kansas City 
Detroit Council Bluffs 
Boston Denver 
Cleveland Salt Lake City 
Cincinnati Los Angeles 
si eset Your order sent to the Griffin Plant nearest you - 
will have our prompt attention. 


GRIFFIN WHEEL COMPANY 


410 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
MEMBER — ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


This. performance is the result of Griffin Wheel 
Company’s continual research and improved man- 
ufacture to provide your railroad always with the 
best possible chilled wheels. 


October 19, 1946 





FOR A FASTER BETTER CLEANING JOB 
/ ALWAYS USE FULLER BRUSHES 


e Designed to do more efficient work with less effort. Fuller Brushes 
have been the favorite for many years of leading railroads and indus- 
trial concerns throughout the country. They do a better job and last 
longer because they are carefully constructed of the finest materials. 


Fuller Cleaning Equipment is available to meet every cleaning need. 
Assure your plant of the best. Write for the Fuller catalog today. 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
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saves time and money 


Major railroads now using Bendix V.H.F. Radio find 





The Bendix V.H.F. Radio saves time and money in 
all railroad applications. Its quick-as-a-flash, clearly 
audible, message delivery provides instantaneous per- 
son-to-person communication when and where needed. 

V.H.F. (Very High Frequency) means that opera- 
tion is crystal clear, static-free and precise under all 
conditions — an accuracy that permits no guess work. 


>, BENDIX RADIO DIVISION 
R DIO J Bendix Avistion Corporation 
ee 


Aggy BALTIMORE 4 
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that the System more than meets their expectations. 
They're saving time and money—you can, too. Our 
Sales Engineers are ready to consult with you—at no 
obligation. Write, wire or phone for further details 
about this time-and-money saver—especially designed 


for instantaneous railroad communication. 


PRODUCT OF 


MARYLAND 









































For’ complete details 
ond engineering 
data write: 
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SCULLIN I=/ 


LATERAL-VERTICAL 


TRUCK 


CUSHIONED MOTION 


—one simple device cushions and controls both lateral and vertical motion 


Simple, trouble-free design based on 
time-tested railroad principles—no costly, 
hard-to-maintain attachments. 


® This unique arrangement of built-in later- 
al springs functions between side frame and 
bolster. It provides controlled, resilient 
cushioning of lateral motion and actuates 


Sree, 


CASTING MANY 


snubbing elemen's which cushion and con- 
trol vertical motion. 


® The resilient contact between side frame 
and bolster maintains constant controlled 
alignment —eliminates lateral impacts —re- 
duces lateral journal stresses. 


@ Designed to make higher speeds really 
safe for lading, cars and roadbed. 


cAX 
> 





NEW YORK ° CHICAGO ° PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND ° ST. PAUL * BALTIMORE * RICHMOND, VA. * MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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Eugincering 


IS APPLIED TO 


TRAVEL COMFORT CUSHIONS 


* Comfort is the first essential of your seating. if extra traffic is to be attracted to 
; your system or line. 

Travel Comfort Cushions are engineered for comfort, first; secondly, for permanent 
beauty; and third, for long-lived service. 

The comfort engineering of Travel Comfort Cushions starts with the design for 
shape, size, thickness and types of materials to be used for various seating purposes. 
Long haul seating requires different specifications than for seating on short hauls. 

The combination of top pads of either soft pliability or firm surfacing with the 
floating action of the spring construction of Travel Comfort Cushions induces a 
state of restful comfort, which can be unconsciously enjoyed by the passenger 
over long riding periods. 

Proper selection of highest grade materials, skillful workmanship, strict super- 
vision and careful engineering design makes possible the policy to 


Fully Guarantee 
TRAVEL COMFORT CUSHIONS 


for comfort, beauty and trouble-free service. Travel Comfort Cushions will help you 
build and hold increased traffic. They will save maintenance costs. Specify Travel 
Comfort Cushions on your new or rehabilitated seating installations. 


TRAVEL 
COMFORT 
CUSHIONS 


You can have any type of 
top pads you want on your 
Travel Comfort Cushions: 
curled hair, rubberized 
hair, vegetable fibres, syn- 
thetic rubber, natural and 
synthetic rubber combina- 
tions and numerous other 


filler materials. 


* Cool Comfort 
* Floating Comfort 


* Permanently Beautiful 


*Trade Mark 


or Truck, For Transit Cars or Cabs: 


McINERNEY SPRING AND WIRE COMPANY 


Factories: Grand Rapids, Mi ond Passaic, New Jersey 


T 


SALES OFFICES: 661 Godfr Ave., S$. W felepn 


WACKER DRIVE — FRAnklin 5780 DETROIT — 91 
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On the boards 
today, the ultra- 
modern trains of 
tomorrow are be- 
ing designed to roll faster, smoother, quieter, 
and safer. Incorporating all the newest ideas 
for utmost passenger comfort, they will add 
much to the joy of traveling. 


The best laid plans for newly-designed railroad 
cars include successful air-conditioning. To get 
it, more and more railroad car designers are 
specifying Anemostat — the patented air-dif- 
fuser — which completes the air-conditioning 
process by providing scientifically correct dis- 
tribution of the conditioned air to every part 
of any car. 


Each type of sleeper, diner and coach requires 
its own special air-diffusion pattern. Add to this 
the extreme changes proposed in their structural 
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“ANEM@STAT 


DRAFTLESS AIR-DIFFUSION 
for successful air-conditioning 
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design, interior decoration, equipment — and 
the need for Anemostat’s correctly engineered 
air-distribution becomes clearly evident. With- 
out it, the air-conditioning system is incomplete 
— drafts occur, stale air-pockets persist, tem- 
perature and humidity are unequalized. 


The Anemostat Air-Diffuser eliminates these 
trouble-breeders by distributing conditioned air 
in pre-determined patterns, and precisely in ac- 
cordance with prescribed air velocities. The 
result SUCCESSFUL air-conditioning for true 
air-comfort! 


Anemostat engineers are air-diffusion special- 
ists. Backed by 25 years of experience, they can 
capably solve difficult problems in air-diffusion. 
A consultation with an Anemostat engineer can 
be arranged today. There is no obligation. 


Descriptive literature is available on request. 
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ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
10 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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I san of the better and more economical distribution of metal, BOXPOK 


Driving Wheel Centers are stronger, both laterally and in the rim. 


The box section rim construction, with supporting walls on both sides, has 
much greater strength and more uniform tire support, preventing out-of-rouhd 
wheels and flat spots, increasing tire mileage and reducing wheel maintenance. 
The design also has greater strength to resist high piston thrusts, lateral forces 


and rail impacts. 


For Less Wear and Tear on Track and 


Locomotive, Specify BOXPOK! 
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Here is a book for the materials engineer, the metallurgist, 
the heat-treater, the designer, or any one who needs accurate, 
dependable data on modern steels. 

This new, third edition contains 132 pages, and is the re- 
sult of more than 18 months of exhaustive research and 
laboratory testing conducted by Bethlehem metallurgists. 

Charts, graphs and tables give complete properties of 
widely-used AISI carbon steels and alloy steels. The material 
is so arranged that a glance will tell what you want to know 
about any given steel. Also included are timely articles on 
subjects of broad metallurgical interest, written in simple, 
understandable terms. 

If you use steel or specify steel in any form you will find 
much valuable information in the third edition of “Properties 


of Frequently used Carbon and Alloy Steels.” 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF ITEMS IN THIS 132-PAGE BOOK 


you ore located in the far West, write to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Stee! Corporation, San Francisco 


SAE recommended heat treatments 
Carbon Steel Treatment Charts, carburizing grades 


Carbon Steel Treatment Charts, water- and oil-hardening 
grades 


Alloy Steel Treatment Charts, carburizing grades 
Alloy Steel Treatment Charts, water-hardening grades 
Alloy Steel Treatment Charts, oil-hardening grades 
Temperature Color Charts 

End-quench hardenability testing 

Calculation of end-quench hardenability 

End-quench hardenability, alloy carburizing grades 
End-quench hardenability, alloy water-hardening grades 
End-quench hardenability, alloy oil-hardening grades 
Quenching media 

Magnetic analysis inspection 

Magnetic particle inspection 

Induction hardening 

Machinability of Alloy Steels 

Decarburization 


Isothermal transformation diagrams 
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ALCOHOL CAUSTIC SODA 


steel car, 6,000 to 10,000 gallon 
: capacity. 
specially lined. 





FOR RENT 


TANK CARS 








Tank ear transportation of liquids in bulk, 
pioneered by General American has proved 
its versatility, its efficiency, its economy. 

The General American fleet comprises more 
than 37,000 specialized tank cars . . . 207 
different types of tank cars . . . designed for 
the safe and swift hauling of an almost in- 
finite variety of liquids. 

General American’s strategically located 
offices, plants, and repair shops keep these 
tank cars at your service; provide you with 
precisely the type of tank cars you want, 
where you want them. 

If your problem is the transportation of 
' liquids in. bulk, let the nearest General 
' American office help you. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICE: 135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
New York © St. Lovis © Buffalo Seattle * Los Angeles ¢ Dallas ¢ Houston 
Tulsc # New Orlears @ Cleveland ¢ Pittsburgh 
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WINE 





terior coated to preserve quality. 





Heavily insulated steel car, with or without heater 
coils, 8,000 or 10,000 gallon capacity. Usually 





CHLORINE 


Insulated, welded car; built to withstand pressure 
up to 500 pounds; 15 or 30 ton capacity. 





COTTONSEED OIL 
Clean, steam coiled car of 8,000 gallon capacity. 




































Insulated car with one to six compartments. In- 





FUEL OIL 


Steel car, steam coiled, 8,000 to 12,500 gallon 
capacity. 








PROPANE 


Heavily constructed car, welded and insulated. 
Built to withstand internal pressures to 300 pounds. 
Capacity 10,000 to 11,000 gallons. 








CORN SYRUP UNMIXED 


Clean, steam coiled with heavy truck capacity. 
Usually lined with aluminum paint. 





LUBRICATING OIL 


Steel car, with steam coils, single or multiple com- 
partment; usually 8,000 gallon capacity. 








MURIATIC ACID 


Car lined with pure or synthetic rubber; 8,000 to 
10,000 gallon capacity. 





ACETIC ACID 
Aluminum Car, 8,000 or 10,000 gallon capacity. 









GASOLINE 


Clean car, 6,000 to 12,500 gallons; single or mul- 
tiple compartment. 






ASPHALT OR TAR 


Heavily steam coiled car; with 2 or more inches of 
insulation; steam jacketed outlet; 8,000 to 10,000 
gallon capacity. 





MOLASSES 
Steam coiled car with heavy capacity trucks; 8,000 


gallon capacity. 














SULPHURIC ACID 


Heavily constructed steel car with heavy trucd 
capacity. Equipped to unload through dome. 
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BARBER SPRING-PLANKLESS STABILIZED TRUCKS 
ARE BEING USED IN ALL TYPES OF FREIGHT SERVICE 





Proof of the performance is in the order- 
ing. 

Almost 50% of the freight cars ordered 
since June 30, 1946, will roll on BARBER 
STABILIZED TRUCKS. Outstanding 
proof that the railroads are depending 
more and more on these trucks for bet- 
ter than average service. 


An easy ride for lading and equipment 
and with a minimum of required mainte- 
nance are the reasons BARBER STABIL- 
IZED TRUCKS are being increasingly 
used. The stabilizing action of Barber 
Trucks controls harmonic bounce, pre- 
vents broken springs and eliminates 
bolster and column wear. Some Barber 
Stabilized Trucks have already seen over 
500,000 miles of service with practically 
no maintenance. 


Over 110,000 car sets of Barber Stabilized Trucks 
are in use on 58 different railroads and private car lines. 


SteeeVvARD CAR TRUCK 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 















HONEYWELL 





FOR PASSENGER CAR TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


NOW, Honeywell offers you an electronic system of air conditioning 


control for passenger cars! 

This means continuous, air-conditioned comfort—the same comfort that 
Moduflow, the most talked-of development in the history of automatic heating, is 
now bringing to modern homes everywhere. 

Instead of the conventional on-and-off method of heat supply, this new 
Honeywell system furnishes true heat modulation continuously to replace the 
constant loss. This replacement of heat is electronically “metered” to supply just 
the right amount to balance the loss. 

This electronic control system provides the ultimate in sensitivity 
and speed of response to meet rapidly changing load 
conditions. Automatically, compensation is made 
for such typical variations as outside temperatures, 
solar effect, train speed and passenger load. 

Get the complete information now about this 
newesd Honeywell railroad development. Write 
Minneapolis-Honeywel! Regulator Company, 
Railway Controls Division, 435 East 

Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





Top: Honeywell Electronic 
Thermostat 


Above: Modulating Valve. 


Left: Amplifier. 
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Workin’ on the Railroad | 


S: "86 
Ince Sixty years may be just the beginning —that . > 


is how we feel at Safety Company, where “workin’ on the railroad” is no 
figure of speech . .. we do it actually. 

In addition to designing and manufacturing Safety Company car light- 
ing, generator and air conditioning equipment, Safety Company engineers 
and maintenance men have serviced our equipment in use for many of 
America’s leading railroads. 

This practical field experience—working on the railroad—is reflected 
on our design boards by progressive improvements to equipment. It is | 
reflected in our manufacturing methods and processes. And it is reflected 
to you thru performance that adds up to long life and higher- efficiency 
from Safety Company equipment. 


SAFETY COMPANY PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Complete Air Conditioning Equipment; Bag Racks; 
Fans; Genemotors; Generators; Lighting Fixtures; Motor Alternators; Regulators; Switchboards. 


SAFETY sssieause COMPANY 


NEW YORK » CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS * BOSTON * SAN FRANCISCO * MONTREAL 
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We are pleased to announce completion of the first production 
of the new Justrite Inspectors’ Lanterns . . . lanterns carefully 
designed for inspection work . . . carefully constructed, of the 
best materials, to assure long and reliable service, plus efficiency 


and economy. 
Two Types of Light from One Lantern 


You can have two types of light with this revolutionary new 
Justrite “Double-Header’’ Inspectors’ Lantern No. 2121... to 
furnish the clear, wide spread beam required for accurate car 
inspection, one Light Housing is equipped with the newly 
developed Justrite Honeycomb Lens. It is especially designed 
to provide a uniform light over a wider area and throws a circle 
of even light that is 3 feet in diameter at a distance of 8 feet. There 
are no dark rings, no distortions — just fine, clear light. In the 
other Light Housing, a plain lens is used, providing a powerful 
spot beam for lighting distant objects. And, you can have both 
spread-beam and spot-beam together or separately — for each 
Light Housing has its own switch and bulb. 


Light Can Be Focused at Any Angle 

The body of the lantern tilts on the guard base so light can be 
directed at almost any angle. Light beam is easily focused to 
give pattern and intensity desired. Lenses are interchangeable. 
Standard bulbs and the regular 6 volt lantern battery are used — 
insuring long service and low operating cost. 

Lantern is strongly constructed to take hard knocks —an 
important factor in railroad lanterns. It’s made of durable steel, 
plated to resist corrosion. A space for two spare bulbs is pro- 


vided in cover of battery case. 


Ask your supplier today for a demonstration of these new lanterns! 


J U S T R T E MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2063 North Southport Avenue, Dept. D-1 


October 19, 1946 
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LANTERNS 


At last! A better, safer light for car inspection 
work—an entirely new development by Justrite. 











New Justrite Honeycomb Lens 


The completely new type of lens, de- 
ee specifically to provide the type 
of light needed > Inspectors. This 
lens is made of clear glass cast in the 
special “honeycomb” pattern which 
spreads the light with minimum ab- 
sorption. Beam is evenly distributed 
over a wider area—there are no small 
spots or dark circles to throw con- 
fusing shadows on the work. 





These unretouched illustrations show (at left) the wide, evenly- 
spread beam obtained with the new Justrite Honeycomb Lens, 
as contrasted with the small area “spot-beam” (right) from 
standard plain lens. Photographs are taken at same distance — 
light is focused on target 3 feet in diameter at 8 foot distance. 


Single Head Model — No. 2111 


This new single head Justrite Inspectors’ 
Lantern, No. 2111, is the same construction 
as the “Double Header” but does 
not have the additional light hous- 
ing for the plain lens. It’s equipped 
with the Justrite Honeycomb Lens. 
It has the 2%” headpiece, space for 
spare bulbs, big wood grip handle 
for comfortable carrying. 


e Chicago 14, Illinois 
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helped write what theyre reading 


If railroad timetables copied the 
movies, and gave “‘screen credits”’ 
to everyone responsible for produc- 
tion, you would find the name 
‘*Westinghouse Air Brakes”? prom- 
inent in the list of authors. For 
today’s highspeed schedules could 
not be established or maintained 
without the positive train control 
afforded by Westinghouse Air 
Brakes. 


There has never been a decade in 
the history of American railroads 
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that has not brought improvement 
in service to the traveling and ship- 
ping public. Each new development 
has made more exacting demands 
on the brake equipment... and for 
three quarters of a century, a 
Westinghouse Air Brake has been 
available to meet each need. 

Whatever your timetable shows 
tomorrow, you can depend on it 
that Westinghouse Air Brakes will 
help the railroads to deliver you, 
and your products at destination 


on time—and safely. 







"Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 





WwibMeRDING, 


This is the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of George Westinghouse. Few, 
if any, inventions have contributed 
more to the safety and welfare of man. 
kind than his air brake. For 76 years, 
air brakes have been helping American 
Railroads in their continuous program 
of improving service. 
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of Retardation 


Means Faster, 


Lower-cost 


With “Union” Electro-pneumatic Car Retarders, 
four degrees of retarding pressure are at the 
operator’s instant selection. He can apply any 
one of them, change from one to another, or 
even while the car is in 





release them completely 
the retarder—and with immediate response, be- 
cause the air pressure is electrically controlled. 
Each of those four different retarding pressures 
will be constantly uniform, because compressed 
air is the braking medium. Regardless of type of 
wheel or whether worn or not, full and exact pres- 
sures are exerted by retarder brake shoes against 
car wheels. 

Such surety of retarding pressures, and the 
ability to use them with greater speed and facility, 
guarantee the classification of more cars in less 
time, and safer handling of cars and contents. 

Important, too, is the fact that because of the 
unit construction of “Union” Electro-pneumatic 


Car Retarders, it is necessary to use only as many 








units as are actually needed for retardation at a 
given location. Here then, is freight car retarda- 
tion tailor-fitted to its job, and then completely 
controlled to perform it effectively and efficiently. 
Only electro-pneumatic car retarders offer this 
flexibility of control and certainty of braking 
pressures. Only “Union” Car Retarders are Elec- 
tro-penumatic. Write for bulletin 155. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE & 
CHICAGO SS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ST. LOUIS 
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The Week at a Glance 


BUSY AIRLINES: In June domestic 
airlines handled over 10 per cent of the 
combined railroad and air passenger traffic 
(not including commuters), and in May 
they took in over 21 per cent of the com- 
bined railroad and air passenger revenues 
(again excluding commutation service). 
These significant figures appear in the latest 
“Monthly Comment” of the I. C. C. sta- 
tistics bureau, a Teview of which appears 
this week in the news columns. Yet some 
of those who profess to speak for the air- 
lines appear to be a bit perturbed by cur- 
rent railroad advertising—of which a sam- 
ple from the New Haven is reproduced in 
this issue—because it dares to suggest that 
there are any reasons at all why people 
might find train travel preferable to planes. 

s 
SAFETY SESSION: Education of the 
public, of railroad employees, and of man- 
agement in the promotion of safety—on the 
railroad, at grade crossings, and in train 
operation—is the surest means of attaining 
an improved railroad safety record. This 
was the theme of speeches at the recent 
Chicago meeting of the railroad section of 
the National Safety Council, reported 
herein. Further reduction of the railway 
employee accident rate, of collisions with 
highway vehicles at grade crossings, and 
of mishaps to trespassers on railroad prop- 
erty, particularly youngsters, were among 
the live topics about which there was con- 
siderable discussion. 

* 
CALL FOR CAUTION: Carloading fig- 
ures serve a useful purpose in measuring 
business activity—and even in predicting 
railroad earnings (if any)—provided they 
are interpreted in the light of prevailing 
car utilization practices. But they can be 
very misleading as a measure of the freight 
service the railroads are performing, as is 
demonstrated in an editorial this week. 
This year, for example, loadings are cur- 
rently running ahead of 1945, but load per 
car and length of haul have dropped off, 
so that the net result is fewer ton-miles. 

# 
SPERRY STANDARDS: By reducing 
to chart form the results of running de- 
tector cars over a railroad line once, twice, 
or four times a year, the Sperry Rail Serv- 
ice has developed a graphic way to indicate 
the efficiency of programs for testing rail 
and a basis for determining the frequency 
with which the tests should be made. An 
article by C. K. Mentz, on page 646, ex- 
plains the significance of these charts and 
their use in setting up practical standards 
for this work. 


& 
LIMELIGHT ON POLICE: As rail- 
road police, generally speaking, have to do 
their work without attracting much atten- 
tion, either from the general public or even 
from railway officers and employees in de- 
partments that infrequently come into con- 
tact with them, it follows that their praises 
pretty often have been unsung. But the re- 
cent convention of the A. A. R. Protective 
Section, the subject of a report on page 651, 
afforded an opportunity for appropriate 


amends to be made. The meeting also gave 
those attending the usual opportunity to 
compare notes on plans for the future, the 
importance of which is emphasized by the 
increased crime rate accompanying the 
war’s end. ‘ 
6 

CANADIAN RATE CASE: Up in 
Canada the railroads are asking for a 30 
per cent increase in freight rates (except 
on coal and coke). In general, wage in- 
creases recently authorized or now under 
discussion are on the 10-cents-an-hour level. 
The news pages report that the western 
provinces are going to fight higher rates. 


THE FACTS OF LIFE: The “emer- 
gency board” named to get the “facts” 
about the controversy between the Long 
Island and John L. Lewis’ District 50 has 
turned in its report, the content of which is 
outlined in our news pages. Among other 
remarkable discoveries made by this board 
is the railroad’s belief that there is some 
sort of rivalry between this miners’ “catch- 
all” and the so-called standard brother- 
hoods. If the board had elected to look a 
little further, it is barely possible that it 
might have made another discovery— 
namely, that the railroad has not been en- 
tirely alone in harboring that suspicion. 
e 
NO RIVALRY!: District 50’s motives 
are purely disinterested, of course; it very 
patriotically (the report says so) has ac- 
cepted the terms of the national wage settle- 
ment of last spring—that is, 18% cents an 
hour more (16 cents being retroactive to 
New Year’s) with a “moratorium” on rule 
changes until next May. But more or less 
incidentally, as that agreement was being 
arrived at, another agreement was signed, 
setting forth some 174 “local” rule changes 
to be put into effect on the Long Island. A 
careful reading of the board’s report fails 
to disclose any reference to an agreement 
preventing District 50’s organizers from 
telling men on other roads that its threat 
ened Long Island strike led to 174 rule 
changes the employees it represents had 
been unable to obtain until that militant 
union took up their cause. But that sort of 
thing could only happen, to be sure, if there 
were rivalry between the unions concerned. 
& 

NEWS NOTES: Official Territory won't 
originate as much freight, relatively, as be- 
fore the war, says the I. C. C. statistics 
bureau. Despite competing truckers’ 
claims it doesn’t charge enough, the Sea- 
board can stay in the “auxiliary to” truck- 
ing business if the commission accepts its 
examiners’ recommendations. . . . “Con- 
trols” have been lifted from dining car 
prices. . . . Colonel Johnson doesn’t like 
the government’s lawyers’ informal “as- 
surances” they won’t stir up more trouble 
over rate bureaus until the Georgia and 


Lincoln cases are wound up. ... The Hud- 
son & Manhattan has won a permanent 
fare increase from the I. C. C.... The 


Supreme Court is on the job again, and 
the Pullman acquisition and No. 28300 rate 
adjustment cases are on the docket. 
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SANTA FE’S NEW DIESEL: New 
developments in electrical equipment and 
new 2,000-hp. supercharged V-16 engines 
characterize the recently-completed 3-unit 
Diesel-electric locomotive delivered to the 
Santa Fe by American Locomotive-General 
Electric. It is described in an illustrated 
article this week. Features of the electrical 
system that have attracted special attention 
are the automatic power-plant regulating 
Among them are an amplidyne 
excitation system and circuit protection with 
switch-type circuit breakers in place of 
fuses. The high power output of the Diesel 
engines is developed through the use of the 
G. E. constant pressure Turbosupercharger, 


devices. 


an adaptation of an aircraft appliance per- 
fected during the war 


e@ 
MECHANICAL DETAILS: Other fea- 
tures of the new locomotive include panel 
type radiators, mounted overhead; a sepa- 
rate heat exchanger for cooling lubricating 
oil; and a single radiator fan driven through 
an eddy-current clutch which avoids the 
transmission of vibrations and permits a 
modulated control of fan speed. Air inside 
the engine compartment can be changed 
several times a minute, but dampers in the 
exhaust ducts facilitate temperature control. 


& 
LIVING ON THEIR FAT: Despite the 
failure of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make provision for revenues 
adequate to support such expenditures, the 
railroads continue to buy needed materials 
and supplies in substantial quantities, thus 
doing their part to keep industries going, 
with the full employment and general pros- 
perity that result from such conditions 
Data on purchases for July and the seven 
months are reviewed in this issue. 

* 
YOUNG LEAVES A.A. R.: Following 
directors’ meetings this week, the three 
railroads making up the Chesapeake & Ohio 
group announced their intention to exercis¢ 
their privilege of withdrawing from the 
\ssociation of American Railroads. An 
article in this issue sums up the grounds 
named by Chairman Robert R. Young as 
the basis for this action, along with his 
suggestion that an organization should be 
formed representing the common interests 
of railroad labor, management and capital. 
He contends that railroad unions, in their 
own interest, will back up efforts to secure 
a reasonable return for capital put into 
railroads for the simple reason that they 
would find the only alternative—govern- 
mental control—less palatable than private 
management. 

2 
WHEEL SHOPS WHERE?: There 
isn’t much argument about the economy of 
concentrating wheel and axle work in a 
large shop using production methods based 
on modern high-speed machines and appro- 
priate material handling equipment, as com- 
pared with the old, small, local shops. An 
editorial observes that the trick is to locate 
the shop so that the cost of getting the 
parts to and from it doesn’t cut too deeply 
into the potential savings. 
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EIGHT STEPS IN PROCESS CONTROL 
LEAD TO GREATER CABLE RELIABILITY 


Before a single foot of Okonite cable is insulated 
by the strip process and vulcanized in its con- 
tinuous metal mold, the seven controlled steps 
shown below are taken just to be sure the rubber 
compound has been properly processed. These 


First, We Launder the Rubber — 
Multiple milling and washing rids 
the wild Up-river fine Para rubber 
of harmful impurities and water- 


soluble matter. 


We Add “Balancing” Ingredients 
— Nearly 70 years of know-how de- 
termines the amount of selected 
chemicals that add “balance” to the 
rubber. 


Obtaining Smooth Compound Tex- 
ture — After fine mesh screening, 
the compound is squeezed into paper- 
thin sheets to insure uniform dis- 


persion of particles. 


Foot-By-Foot Inspection Follows — . 


Strips of compound slit from calen- 
dered sheets of uniform thickness 
are examined from end to end-while 
being spliced. oS . 




















In the Automatic Banbury Mixer 
— the rubber and other compound- 
ing materials are mixed in accurate 
quantities and gently kneaded for a 


specified period. * 


And the Insulation Is Finally Ap- 
plied — Okonite’s strip process per- 
mits complete visual inspection as 
the insulation strips are folded 
about the conductor. 





and many other unusual manufacturing features 
make Okonite electrical wires and cables long- 
lived and maintenance-free. Research Publication 
101, yours for the asking, tells the whole story. 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


ES 


Next, It’s Aged “In the Wood” — 
In dark rooms the rubber sheets are 
dried for weeks at room tempera- 
ture to remove moisture without 
oxidation. 
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Then Control Room Checks the Mix 
— On-the-spot vulcanizing of com- 


pound from each batch provides 


samples for check tests before calen- 
dering. 
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What the Carloadings Show 


Recent current totals of weekly freight carloadings— 
around 900,000 per week—do not appear very impress- 
ive when compared with those back in the heyday of 
the late "T'wenties when weekly carloadings in the fall 
regularly exceeded 1,100,000 and, on a few occasions, 
pushed upwards of 1,200,000. Conversely, recent load- 
ings give a superficial impression of an increase in 
business over that of last year when the loadings totals 
were averaging upwards of 50,000 cars a week less 


than the current figures. 


Fluctuating Factors 


Actually, present loadings totals do not provide an 
accurate comparison of current traffic with either that 
of the late "Twenties or of 1945. The accompanying 
table shows why. In 1929, for each car of revenue 
freight loaded, the railroads performed 8,468 ton-miles 
of transportation service. In 1944 the transportation 
service performed per car loaded was 16,984 ton-miles, 
almost exactly double that of 1929. Viewed in this 
light, at the “peak” of 1944, in October, the 916,000 
cars loaded were the equivalent in transportation per- 
formance of approximately 1,832,000 carloads of the 
1929 variety. Total freight service provided by the 
railroads (revenue ton-miles) was 65 per cent greater 
than in 1929, while cars loaded were 18 per cent less. 

The increasing “spread” between ton-miles and cars 
loaded, which increase has now been arrested, arose 
from two causes, (1) an increase in the average haul 
per ton of freight from 317 miles in 1929 to 475 miles 
in 1944 and (2) from a war-time increase in tons per 
loaded car (e. g., from 27.6 tons in 1940 to 32.7 tons 
in 1944). Since 1944 both the average length of haul 
and the average tons per car have declined. 

These declines explain the fact that current carload- 
ings, which exceed those of a year ago, represent never- 
theless a decline in transportation performance by the 
railroads. For example, carloadings in the September 
28 week this year totaled 916,.000—as compared to 
833,000 in the comparable 1945 week. But 833,000 
carloads at the average tons per car and length of haul 
which prevailed in 1945 would represent 13.5 billion 


ton-miles, while 916,000 carloads at the 1946 averages 
of load and haul are the equivalent of only 13.2 billion 
ton-miles. That is to say, while cars loaded have in- 
creased 10 per cent, actual transportation service per- 
formed on the railroads has, probably, shown a slight 
decrease. For the first seven months of the current 
year carloadings were 10 per cent lower than in the 
same period in 1945, while revenue ton-miles suffered 
a decrease of 24 per cent. The recent carloadings 
figures indicate that the decline in performance under 
1945 is now much smaller than it was at the beginning 
of the year; indeed that the decline has practically 
disappeared altogether. 


Caution Called For 


Carloadings are, of course, a widely-used figure be- 
cause they become available so quickly—but their con- 
tent both in revenue and in their call upon railroad 
petformance has varied widely, as the table herewith 
indicates. Until some more stable relationship than 
that which now éxists is established between loadings, 
ton-miles, and earnings per carload, it is clear that 
great caution must be exercised in drawing conclusions 
from the carloadings figures. 





Variations in Transportation Service 
and Earnings per Carload 





Rev. Ton-Mi 

per Carload 
| — “Rr 
Rev. per % of 
Year Rev. Carloads Carload 1935 
(es... .. 520988 $ 91.1 8,468 95 
| aS 31,504,134 88.5 8,952 100 
1936... 36,109,112 91.6 9,395 105 
Mee 37,670,464 89.7 9,573 107 
Sea 30,457,078 93.8 9,549 107 
2959... » 33,911,498 95.9 9,832 110 
ED cx 36,357,854 97.3 10,266 115 
aaa 42,352,127 105.0 11,217 125 
| age 42,771,102 139.0 14,916 167 
1948.... ; 42,439,951 159.8 17,132 191 
1944 .. aa 43,408,295 161.2 16,984 190 
1I96g.. ‘ 41,901,051 155.9 16,244 181 
|. re 22,422,963 140.1 14,427 161 

*7 months. 
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Assimilating Progress 


Never was the atmosphere in the railway engineering 
and maintenance field so charged with anticipation of 
pending developments as at the present time. A quiet 
revolution is taking place in methods, equipment and 
standards, promising greater changes during the next 
few years than in any comparable period in history. 
What appears to be happening is that the efforts of 
many minds in many directions are achieving many 
of their different goals at approximately the same time. 

Consequently, one of the biggest problems facing 


maintenance and engineering officers is to keep up with, 
evaluate and apply the procession of improvements now 


coming from all directions. Take, for instance, the 
situation in the development of ballast-handling and 
cleaning equipment. Several manufacturers have de- 
vised equipment which successfully mechanizes the re- 
moval of ballast from the tie cribs, and another is 
reported to have developed a machine for accomplishing 
an even more difficult job—that not only of removing 
the ballast from the cribs, but of cleaning it and re- 
turning it to the track as well. Doubtless, other de- 
velopments in this direction are in process. As each 








An Opportunity to Restore a Free Economy 


The main trend in industrial relations 
is toward the destruction of a free econ- 
omy by labor monopolies. At the same 
time democratic processes of govern- 
ment are destroyed by labor 
dictetors. 

These trends are obscured by the 
paradox that outstanding leaders of 
labor constantly proclaim their devotion 
to free enterprise and their hatred of 
all monopolies, and the most ruthless 
regularly reassert their 
faith in democracy! Most of these labor 
leaders are quite sincere. They simply 
do not understand that legalized labor 
monopolies are far more destructive of 
a free economy than all the business 
monopolies that ever tried to evade the 
anti-trust laws. They simply do not 
understand that a ruling class of labor 
bosses is just as undemocratic as a ruling 
class of feudal lords or business barons. 

America, in common with the rest of 
the world, has been going through a 
social revolution. The new ruling class 
that has been emerging enjoys, like 
previous ruling classes, the delusion that 
it is working for the greatest good of 
the greatest number; and that it should 
gather ever-increasing power to dictate 
the course of events. 


being 


lab r bosses 


Another delusion common to every 
ruling class is that it has found formulas 
and programs whereby men can avoid 
the natural consequences of their acts. 
The present delusions of labor politicians 
include the following: 

1. That the high cost of ‘diving can 
be met, or even reduced, by increasing 
wages. 

2. That higher 
without 
benefit labor. 

3. That labor dictation, enforced by 
bigger and longer strikes, can increase 
the income of the wage earners, out of 
a reduced national income... . 

In the long struggle of labor organi- 
zations to gain for the workers their 
proper influence in regulating the terms 
and conditions of employment, the unions 
were really fighting to maintain the 
essentials of a free economy and demo- 
jut, that struggle 


wages and _ shorter 


hours, increased production, 


cratic government. 


has been won. Organized labor has so 
much political and economic power today 
that its leaders can exercise greater 
authority in government and in busi- 
ness than the representatives of any 
other single element of our society. 

Labor fought for the right to organize 
and to bargain on equal terms with 
employers. But, bargaining on equal 
terms calls for the exercise of intelli- 
gence, ~patience and sweet reason. It 
seems much easier, when one has the 
power, to dictate the terms of a contract, 
instead of to argue and plead and com- 
promise. But in a free economy and 
a democratic society no one should 
have the power to dictate... . 

As labor’s political power has grown, 
it has become plain that if both the 
Democratic and Republican parties are 
going to yield to organized labor on all 
issues upon which labor is united, we 
are going to have a class government 
no matter which party is in power. 
There is one major issue upon which 
labor is united; and on this issue—the 
maintenance of irresponsible labor power 
—it is supported by a coalition of 
Democratic and Republican labor poli- 
ticians. 

We have had ample evidence in the 
last year that unless there are legal limi- 
tations imposed on the right to strike, 
the constitutional, democratically-con- 
trolled government of the United States 
will become subservient to an unconsti- 
tutional, undemocratic, irresponsible gov- 
ernment by organized labor... . 

At the present time the Democratic 
Party is struggling to maintain itself in 
national power through holding the 
conservative Democratic vote in the 
South and Southwest and adding to it 
a radical labor vote in the great indus- 
trial centers. The Republican Party 
is striving to hold its conservative 
vote in the predominantly agricultural 
regions of the North, the East and the 
West, and to augment that strength by 
catering to the radical labor vote in 
the industrial centers. 

It is inevitable that, through the bi- 
partisan effort of labor politicians to 
elect either Republicans or Democrats 


in the industrial centers, we shall have 
again in the next Congress a Demo- 
cratic-Republican coalition of captive 
labor agents. This should be offset 
by a Democratic-Republican coalition 
of free representatives of a free people. 

This is a nation of working people. 
Farmers, small businessmen, and millions 
of unorganized workers enjoy the free- 
dom of their labor. They are not seek- 
ing to control the economy or the 
government of the nation. They are 
not long led astray by economic bosses 
or political bosses who promise them 
security at the price of liberty. 

There. are millions in the ranks of 
organized labor who would rejoice to 
be free from their servitude to labor 
bosses over whom they have not the 
slightest control. The wage earners 
who are willing to be slaves of a labor 
dictatorship are a small minority of the 
entire population. But, through the 
political and economic power of the 
labor monopolists, aided by their coali- 
tion representatives in government, this 
small minority is steadily acquiring the 
power to dictate the terms and condi- 
tions under which the rest of the Amer- 
ican people shall be permitted to live. 

We should not wait until this or- 

ganized minority has taken over the 
control of government with its private 
armies of pickets and sluggers. We 
should challenge the organization of a 
private tyranny before it grows so great 
and has captured so many key positions 
that it can terrorize and starve the 
nation into submission. I am not advo- 
cating the election of any Democrats 
or Republicans as partisans this fall. 
But I am advocating the election of free 
representatives of a free people under 
both Democratic and Republican ban- 
ners, in order to provide a coalition 
that, in the next Congress, will be able 
to defeat the coalition of captive labor 
agents, who have been ruining the econ- 
omy and undermining the government 
of the United States. 
From an address by Donald R. Rich- 
berg at the annual meeting at Atlantic 
City, N. J., of the National Petroleum 
Association. 
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of them is introduced a new responsibility is created 
for the maintenance man—he must examine the machine 
in detail, giving special attention to its effectiveness 
and performance in carrying out the particular task 
involved, and determining whether he is justified in 
recommending its purchase. 

Other examples come readily to mind. One of them 
is the simultaneous development by various railroads 
and manufacturers of equipment designed to place the 
relatively new, but already established, practice of road- 
bed grouting on a more efficient basis. Others include 
such diverse developments as the use of asphalt-impreg- 
nated ballast to overcome certain track-maintenance 
difficulties; the growing application to various types 
of railway buildings of timber specially treated to resist 
fire; and improvements in tie-tamping equipment, actual 
and pending, as well as in many of the other types 
of machines used by the maintenance forces. 

While endeavoring to keep abreast of these and 
similar developments, maintenance and engineering offi- 
cers must also keep an eye on the many research projects 
being conducted by the Engineering division, Association 
of American Railroads, and by individual railroads, 
ready to take advantage of any findings that indicate 
the desirability of making changes in existing standards 
or practices, 

There is, manifestly, no lack of technological progress 
in the railway maintenance field, and more can be 
expected; but the assimilation and application of the 
progress being made is another matter—one that should 
be claiming an increasing proportion of the time and 
attention of every maintenance and engineering officer. 


Modern Railway Police 


Since much of their work is necessarily done without 
publicity, railway police forces have not received the 
recognition they merit for improvements in their per- 
formance during the past several years. These im- 
provements have paralleled and in many cases have 
surpassed those made by municipal police forces. Mod- 
ern methods of crime detection and, even more im- 
portant, crime prevention, prevail on United States 
railways. 

At the annual meeting of the Protective Section, 
\. A. R., in Asheville, N. C., last week, the accom- 
plishments of the railway police were openly proclaimed. 
Representatives of the United States Secret Service, of 
the Post Office Department, and of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation paid tribute to the value of railway 
police work to their respective crime-detection agencies. 
It was evident that the closest cooperation exists be- 
tween the railway police and these agencies and also 
that there is complete cooperation between the police 
departments of the various railways. Obviously such 
cooperation is of great value in the prevention and 
detection of crime in general and, in particular, of those 
crimes involving railroad property and service. 

The part which education plays in the prevention 
of crime, and particularly juvenile crime, which is re- 
sponsible for the majority of trespassing accidents on 
the railways, was-indicated by the showing of a techni- 
color film and the remarks of the various railway police 
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chiefs as to campaigns which are in progress all over 
the country to acquaint juveniles with the dangers of 
trespassing on railway property. A few decades ago 
the activity of a railway policeman at speech-making 
was usually limited to profane imprecations directed to 
hoboes and youthful trespassers. Currently, a number 
of the railway police departments are conducting courses 
in public speaking so that their members may be able 
to address various groups, particularly children, in the 
interests of crime prevention. 

The aftermath of war has produced an increase in 
crime of all sorts and the railways have not been 
immune to the effects of this increase. The railway 
police are taking energetic measures to combat this 
situation ; and their efforts will be much more effective 
if all railway officers and employees appreciate their 
problems and do their utmost to cooperate with them 
in the performance of their duties. 


Wheel Shop Work 
Being Centralized 


The difficulty with most of the work involved in 
maintaining railway equipment is that the volume of 
individual parts at any one repair shop is rarely suffi- 
cient to justify the cost of specialized machinery and 
methods required for most efficient operation and, hence, 
minimum unit costs. Car wheel and axle repairs are 
an exception and wheel shops, with many repetitive 
operations to perform, have long been recognized as 
well adapted to modern production methods. 

There is no doubt that additional economies can be 
effected by still further concentration of wheel and axle 
work, as happened early this year when a large eastern 
railroad constructed a single new wheel shop to do the 
work formerly handled at ten individual small shops. 
The new shop was laid out for direct straight-line flow 
of materials. New high-production machinery and tools 
were installed and particular attention was paid to 
material-handling equipment which would enable a 
modern machine to meet a low average floor-to-floor 
production time that would be in keeping with the low 
machining time inherent in carbide tools. 

The location of a centralized wheel shop, where it 
serves an entire railway system, or regional subdivision, 
is a matter of moment because of the cost of shipping 
wheels to and from outlying points. In the case of a 
large midwestern carrier the strategic point chosen was 
the largest freight-car repair and interchange point on 
the railroad where 40 per cent of the wheel and axle 
output will be used locally, leaving only 60 per cent 
requiring transportation to outside points. 

The objectives of wheel shop centralization are, in 
general, the same as those of the centralization of any 
shop operations involving machine-tool equipment - 
namely, that of reducing unit costs by efficient machinery 
and efficient handling equipment. In the case of wheel 
shops, however, there is an added objective; that of 
concentrating wheel and axle work under the scrutiny 
of experienced shop inspectors to make sure that the 
quality of finished work conforms to the standards set 
by the Wheel and Axle Manual. 
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Santa Fe Buys New Design Road Diesel 


American Locomotive-General Electric build 6,000-hp. loco- 
motive powered by V-16 Turbosupercharged engine and elec- 


trical equipment with amplidyne control and dynamic braking 


ITH the delivery of a 6,000-hp. 

three-unit Diesel-electric loco- 
motive to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the American Locomotive Company 
and General Electric Company intro- 
duced a new design of road locomotive 
designed for freight or passenger service. 
This locomotive incorporates a new 
2,000-hp. Turbosupercharged Diesel en- 
gine of the V-16 type and a number of 
new developments in electrical equip- 
ment. Each of the three units—two A 
units and one B unit—has an over-all 
length of 66 ft. 2 in. with a unit wheel 
base of 49 ft. 8 in. The total weight 
of the A unit is 306,000 Ib. supported 
on six axles and the B unit weighs 
300,000 Ib., likewise supported on six 
axles. Each unit has capacity for 230 
gal. of lubricating oil, 1,200 gal. of fuel 
oil and 1,000 gal. of water for steam 
heating. Each unit has one power plant, 
a steam generator and, except for oper- 
ator’s cab on A units, are identical in 
arrangement of equipment. 
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The Diesel engine is a new V-type 
Alco design introduced with this loco- 
motive. It is known as the Series 244 
and has 16 cylinders of 9-in. bore and 
10%-in. stroke. The engine was de- 
signed for the application of the General 
Electric supercharger, described else- 
where in this article. . 

The engine is the four-cycle type with 
two intake and two exhaust valves in 
each cylinder head. It has unit fuel 
injection, water-cooled cylinder liners 
and heads, trunk type oil-cooled pistons, 
forged-steel connecting rods, a nine- 
bearing forged crank shaft and a welded 
base and cylinder block. 

Fuel is fed from the main supply to 
the injection pumps by an electric- 
motor-driven transfer pump located in 
the engine compartment. The supply 
pipe is filter-equipped, with a waste- 
packed filter on the suction side and a 
felt filter on the discharge side. 

A gear-type pump supplies full press- 
ure lubrication to all parts of the engine. 


The lubricating oil reservoir, of 230 
gal. capacity, is located in the engine 
base. The lubrication system is filter- 
equipped and the oil is cooled by a single: 
pass type cooler. The engine is auto- 
matically stopped in case the lubrication 
system fails to operate properly. 

Engine cooling is effected by at 
engine-driven centrifugal pump which 
circulates the water through the engine, 
radiators and lubricating oil cooler. 
Panel-type radiators are mounted in the 
roof over the rear end of the engine, 
and a cooling fan mechanically driven 
through an electric eddy-current clutch 
from the main engine draws air throug! 
the radiator and exhausts it through 4 
screened opening in the roof. The fa! 
clutch and automatic radiator shutters 
control the air flow through the radiators 
and maintain the proper engine operat: 
ing temperature. 

Engine speed is governed by a G. F. 
power-plant regulator, the setting © 
which is controlled by the engineman' 
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throttle. A safety trip controls excess 
engine speed. 

The engine is started by means of 
the main generator acting as a motor 
using current from storage batteries. 


The Turbosupercharger 


The high output of the new Alco 
engine is made possible by the higher 
supercharging pressure used in the con- 


© stant-pressure Turbosupercharging sys- 


tem. The Turbosupercharger is a modi- 
fication of the aircraft type developed by 
General Electric for the Army Air 
Forces. 

The Turbosupercharger is simple, 
light in weight, and consists of but a 
single unit operating from one exhaust 


| manifold connecting all cylinders. The 


unit itself weighs 1,400 Ib. 

With a Turbosupercharger of this 
type the potential output of a normally 
aspirated engine can be increased 85 to 
90 per cent. 

With the Turbosupercharger the cyl- 


| inders are not only thoroughly scav- 


enged but cylinders and the exhaust 
valves are cooled by the air stream, 
maintaining normal head and valve 
temperatures. 


Electric Transmission 


The electric transmission system, con- 
sists of the main generator, an amplidyne 
exciter, and four traction motors, one 
mounted on each of the four driving 
axles. Two gear-driven auxiliary gener- 
ators are also included; one to supply 
power for lights, battery charging, con- 
trol, and all other auxiliary load; the 
other to supply power for motor-driven 
traction-motor blowers. 

The 10-pole generator is a newly 
designed machine and is built with a 
single, low-voltage, shunt-exciting wind- 
ing for amplidyne excitation. Designed 
specifically to operate with the new 
high-speed Alco Diesel engine, it is 
rated 2,000 hp. to 1,000 r. p. m. This 
is the first time a generator for loco- 
motive service has been rated at this 
speed and capacity. Weighing only 
10,000 Ib., it develops 31 per cent more 
power per pound of weight than the 
last previous model. 

The traction motors are GE-726 
motors which have high continuous and 
short-time tractive ratings. Optional 
gearing ranges from 65 to 120 m. p. h. 
The most unusual feature of the electric 
transmission system is the amplidyne 
exciter. Mounted on the generator and 
connected into the shunt field winding 
of the generator, this device functions 
basically as an exciter, increasing or 
decreasing generator output by increas- 
ing or decreasing current supplied to the 
feld winding. 

As an exciter, the amplidyne can 
utilize exceptionally low current from 
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the control circuit and amplify it suffi- 
ciently to obtain a volume of excitation 
current large enough to modify gener- 
ator output promptly. 

By harnessing an internal short-circuit 
and putting it to work, the amplidyne 
can magnify a control current as much 
as 10,000 to 1 and can reach full re- 
quired output in one-tenth of a second 
or less. As a result of these two char- 
acteristics, the amplidyne makes possible 
the use of low control current with 
correspondingly small, compact, fast- 
acting control devices. 


Electric Control System 


The control system of the locomotive 
has been organized into three separate 
compartments—the engineman’s control 
station, the contactor compartment, and 
the engine control panel. By so group- 
ing the various electric equipment, it 
has been possible greatly to simplify the 





wiring, keeping cable runs to minimum 
lengths. 

Easy identification and accessability 
are stressed. Every piece in the three 
control centers is identified by an indi- 
vidual nameplate. Through use of 
multi-point connection plugs, whole 
assemblies can be connected and dis- 
connected easily. 

It has also been possible to build 
“packaged” units of equipment, which 
can be given maximum protection con- 
sistent with their function. In this way, 
entire assemblies can be easily removed 
from the locomotive for repair and a 
replacement unit installed, thus enabling 
the locomotive to go back into revenue 
service. The control relays in the con- 
tactor compartment can be handled as 
one unit in this manner, as can the entire 
engine-room control panel, and other 
components of the control system. 

In laying out the engineman’s control 
station, every effort has been made to 


The General Electric Turbosupercharger may 
be seen in the upper part of this photograph 
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Visibility from the engineman’s position covers a wide range. 


The controls are complete 


increase the efficiency with which the 
engineman can work and thereby permit 
safer locomotive operation on tighter 
schedules. Through the use of the ampli- 
dyne exciter and small relays—plus mod- 
ern compact control devices—it has been 


and conveniently arranged 


possible to locate controls for maximum 
accessibility in accordance with the fre- 
quency and importance of their use. 
Throttle, reverser, and selector handles 
are all within easy reach. The head- 
light switch has been placed conveni- 





Engine room view looking at one of the 
Alco V-16 engines from the generator end 
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ently on the control stand. Engine. 
temperature and oil-pressure warning 
lights are prominently located so as to 
be visible to both engineman and fireman, 
Special attention has been given to 
the lighting of the engineman’s contro] 
station. Taking a lesson from the Army 
Air Forces, engineers have installed 
large size scales on load indicator, speed 
meter, and air-brake gauges, and have 
illuminated the entire panel with ultra- 
violet (“black”) light. The level of 
illumination is also adjustable to suit 
individual requirements. As a result, 
the problem of “dark adaptation” — 
which results from looking into the dark 
night, glancing down at glaring indicator 
lights on the dashboard, and then trying 
once again to adjust the eyes to external 
darkness—has been eliminated. 


Contactor Compartment 


The contactor compartment, is located 
immediately behind the engineman’s cab 
and forms the forward wall of the en- 
gine room. In it are located the circuit 
breakers, resistors, and other devices 
which control the main power supply. 
No device in the compartment is located 
behind another and all are arranged for 
maximum accessibility, with those parts 
most subject to wear, located where they 
can be most easily reached. 

Application of the amplidyne excita- 
tion system permits the use of small 
type operating relays which are located 
inside a dust-tight removable box. This 
eliminates, to a large degree, failures 
due to dirt, and makes for longer relay 
life. The entire assembly is fitted with 
quickly removable plugs and the box, 
with relays, can easily be lifted out for 
repair or unit exchange. 

All heat-producing elements of the 
control system and particularly the field 
shunt resistors are located at the rear 
of the compartment and are partitioned 
off to prevent heat reaching other equip- 
ment. Heat given off by these devices 
is exhausted into the engine room where 
it is removed by the engine-room venti- 
lating system. ° 

Another improvement in the control 
system is the complete elimination of 
fuses. All control and auxiliary power 
circuits are protected by new switch- 
type, trip-free, indicating circuit break- 
ers. Because the position of the circuit 
breaker toggle indicates at a glance the 
position of the breaker, identification of 
a faulty circuit is made easy. In the 
event of a transient fault, the breaker 
can be reclosed manually without inter- 
rupting service. 


Engine Control Panel 
Mounted on a side wall of the engine 


room, the engine control panel contains 
all equipment necessary to start and 
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regulate the operation of the Diesel en- 
gine. Like the voltage regulator, motor 
cut-out switch, and the operating relays, 
the entire panel can be removed as a 
unit for replacement and repair. 

The engine control switch, located in 
this panel, is used to stop, start, ‘and 
bring the Diesel engine “on the Ine.” 
By means of this switch the engine can 
be placed in service in progressive steps. 
This is particularly advantageous after 
a major replacement of engine parts, 
because by locally limiting maximum 
engine speed, the engine can be broken 
in gradually. Also, if for any other op- 
erating reason it is desired to confine 
operation of a particular engine to a 
condition of reduced speed and reduced 
load, the engine control switch can be 
left in one of the “step” positions below 
the “run” position. 

In this way, a new engine can be 
broken in during operation of a multiple- 
unit locomotive with no risk of damage 
to the power plant by full-speed opera- 
tion. Up to the limit imposed by the 
engine control switch, the engineman 
can use the power of such an engine to 
gain additional tractive force for starting 
or to overcome a grade condition. And 
when the engine has been broken in, the 
control switch can be turned to the “run” 
position, and control at all speeds reverts 
to the engineman at the control position. 


Power-Plant Regulating System 


The power-plaat regulating system is 
used automatically to govern the opera- 
tion of the power plant to meet—insofar 
as it is safe and possible—the perform- 
ance called for by the engineman. It 
holds constant any preset engine speed, 
limits engine torque, and adjusts the 
generator demand to suit the engine’s 
ability to deliver power at any moment. 

Its advantages are its great stability, 
high responsiveness, ready adaptability 
to remote control, and its incorporation 
of engine protective features not nor- 
mally found in other types of governors. 

The system consists of a tachometer 
generator and the governor, both 
mounted on the Diesel engine but con- 
nected to each other only by electric 
cable. The tachometer generator is 
driven by the Diesel engine and hence 
its electric output is directly proportional 
to the speed of the engine. The gov- 
ernor, energized by the tachometer gen- 
erator, transforms the electrical impulse 
from the tachometer generator into 
mechanical action to control the fuel 
tacks of the Diesel engine. Through 
the amplidyne exciter, it also controls 
generator demand. 

Stability of this system in maintaining 
constant engine speed is obtained by 
built-in, rapid anti-hunting features 
which include momentary reversal of 
excitation whenever necessary to control 
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speed. Because it is sensitive to changes 
in excitation, the governor can actually 
anticipate a change in generator demand 
and adjust the fuel rack setting to com- 
pensate for the change before it occurs. 

On the other hand, should the engine 
for any reason become unable to deliver 
full power, the governor automatically 
unloads the generator until the engine 
is again operating at rated speed. This 
ability to maintain constant engine speed 
despite fluctuations in load and engine 
ability should greatly increase the life 
of the engine and its parts. Proper 
circulation of lubricating oil and cooling 
water are automatically maintained, and 
as a result operating temperatures and 
clearances between moving parts are 
held within the designed limits. 

Because control of the governor is by 
electric circuits to a rheostat on the 
throttle handle rather than by mechani- 
cal linkage to the throttle handle, manual 
and automatic controls may be located 
any desired distance from the prime 
mover, and multiple-unit operation is 
readily accomplished. Lack of me- 
chanical parts likewise means fewer parts 
subject to wear and hence a longer 
wearing, more accurate system. 

Built-in safety features include pro- 
tection against engine overspeeding, low 
lubricating-oil pressure, low regulator- 
oil pressure, high engine temperature, 
and electrical ground. The system is 
so designed that it always “fails safe” ; 
that is, in case of any trouble, the fuel 
into the engine is automatically shut off 
and the exciter circuits opened. 


Dynamic Braking 


The dynamic braking is accomplished 
by reversing the action of the traction 
motors, that is, using them as gener- 
ators and dissipating the electrical 
energy in a loading resistor. The cir- 
cuit for the braking operation is set 
up by a braking switch which connects 
the motor armatures of a cab to the 
loading resistor. The motor fields of 
each cab are connected across the trac- 
tion generator and control of the amount 
of braking is accomplished by varying 
the excitation on the generator. This 
is accurately regulated through the use 
of the amplidyne excitation system. 

The braking resistor is built into a 
hatch section of the engine-room roof 
and located directly above the engine. 
The resistor consists of two banks of 
resistor frames at either end of a 
double-fan motor blower unit. 

Each resistor frame is constructed of 
fiber material taking the form of a 
large honeycomb frame approximately 
20 in. square by 4 in. wide and housing 
within it several convolutions of ribbon 
type resistor element. Several of these 
resistor units are located at either end 
of the blower as honeycomb frames are 


assembled in a beehive so that the cool- 
ing air is blown through them in series. 

The blower unit consists of a specially 
designed double-shaft-extension motor 
with an axial flow type fan mounted 
directly on each end. The power leads 
of this motor are connected across a 
portion of the load resistor so that the 
voltage imposed upon it and, therefore, 
the blower speed and amount of cooling 
air delivered are directly proportional 
to the load being applied to the resistor. 
Its functioning is, therefore, automatic 
and its performance inherently propor- 
tioned to requirements but without the 
use of any control devices. 

At either end of the resistor housing 
an elbow with turning vanes directs the 
heated air out through the locomotive 
roof. To protect against excessive 
amounts of rain, snow, or cinders falling 
into these air outlets when the electric 
brake is not in use, the roof openings 
are, provided with vane type shutters. 
These are opened by the pressure of the 
cooling air and closed by gravity. 

In addition to the use of this re- 
sistor for dynamic braking load, it is 
now being used also as a loading re- 
sistor for braking in an overhauled en- 
gine. In this case by means of a few 
simple special connections in the power 
circuits the traction generator instead 
of the traction motors is connected 
across the resistor. Once the connec- 
tions are made the engine may be 
throttled up as in normal locomotive 
operation but the entire output of the 
generator is dissipated through the re- 
sistor. Full loading of a 2,000-hp. unit 
is permissible on this equipment. 

The new panel type radiator, mounted 
in an overhead compartment, on each 
side of the locomotive, is unusually 
simple. One panel type radiator re- 
placed 18 of the original sectional type 
radiators. The result is a considerable 
saving in weight, and the radiators can 
be removed or applied from the side 
opening by first removing the shutters. 


Cooling System 


The introduction of a heat exchanger 
for cooling lubricating oil permits the 
radiators to be used for cooling water 
only and eliminates high pressure in 
the radiator system. It also gives better 
control of lubricating-oil temperature in 
cold weather, as the sectional-type, air- 
blown lubricating-oil cooler offers many 
problems in winter when the lubricating 
oil is at a low temperature. 

A single radiator fan is driven through 
a right-angle gear box and an eddy-cur- 
rent clutch. The eddy-current clutch 
is located between the gear box and the 
Diesel engine drive shaft coupling. This 
makes a simple and rugged combination 
for the fan drive. The eddy-current 
clutch provides a damper in the drive 
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system against shocks or vibrations and 
permits a modulated fan speed contro] 
that has not been equalled, even with 
direct motor drive. 

The fan speed control and thermostat- 
actuated radiator shutter control are 
synchronized so that when the shutters 
are closed, the fan speed is automatic- 
ally cut off. When desired, the fan can 
be stopped entirely and independently 
of the Diesel engine. This method re- 
duces the temperature control to a single 
variable—the temperature of the jacket 
water. The shutters can be closed 
manually to protect the cooling system 
in standby periods. 

Careful study was made of engine- 
room yentilation, and its effect on the 
temperature inside the engine room 
with the Diesel engine operating at 
full speed. All of the air entering the 
cab was filtered. The arrangement of 
the filters is simple and the filter panels 
can be removed for cleaning in a very 
few minutes. If necessary, in winter 
operation deflectors can be applied in- 
side the engine room to the filter hous- 
ing. 

Generator ventilating air is blown 
out of the cab partly through the floor 
and partly through a duct leading to 
the roof. This eliminates a large 
amount of heat formerly released in the 
engine room. Dampers are provided 
in the exhaust ducts so that this warm 
air can be recirculated in the engine 
compartment during cold weather. Nor- 
mally, when all of the equipment is in 
use, air inside the compartment is 
changed several times a minute. 


Underframe and Superstructure 


The underframe is a steel-plate struc- 
ture, fabricated by means of electric 
welding. The truck center plates are 
cast steel welded to the underframe and 
equipped with hardened-steel liners. 
Each end of each unit is equipped with 
Type E couplers and National Type 
M-380 rubber draft gear. The couplers 
are housed in a cast-steel pocket and 
the uncoupling device is operated from 
the side. The uncoupling device at the 
front end is concealed. 

The cab side frames are the truss 
type and the cab structure and bulk- 
heads are of welded steel construction. 
The side walls of the engine compart- 
ment are of metal-sheathed wood-ply 
panels resting in rubber and mounted 
on the frame by the use of metal bat- 
tens. 
The nose compartment of the A unit 
is a strong welded steel structure within 
which is housed the front truck motor 
blower and air brake equipment. The 
operating cab at the front end of this 


Sectional elevation and plan of 
Alco-G. E. Diesel-electric locomo- 
tive—A unit 
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ynit has the floor elevated above the 
floor level of the engine compartment 
and the walls and roof of the operating 
compartment are lined and _ insulated. 
The operating compartment is fitted 
with two upholstered adjustable seats. 

The front cab windows are fixed sash 
and the side windows of the operating 
compartment are the combination type 
with controlled drop sections and pivoted 
front sections. Both front cab windows 
are equipped with windshield wipers, 
defrosters and sun visors. All windows 
are fitted with safety glass and the fixed 
sash are rubber mounted in metal 
frames. The engine compartment has 
two side windows at the rear. 

Exterior doors are installed at each 
side of the operating compartment and 
at each side of the engine compartment. 
The former have drop sash and the lat- 
ter fixed sash. All exterior doors may 
be locked from the inside. 

The engine room is ventilated with 
filter equipped openings in the side walls. 

The passageway between units is fitted 
with standard vestibule diaphragm and 
is equipped with lighting on the engine- 
room circuit. 


Trucks 


Each unit has two six-wheel swivel, 
swing-motion, pedestal-type motor 
trucks. The truck frames are cast 
steel, spring-supported on two equalizers 
at each side with triple coil springs be- 
tween frame and equalizers. Double 
elliptic springs are used between spring 
planks and bolsters. The center plates 
are equipped with safety locks. The 
rolled-steel wheels are 40-in. diameter 
and the axles operate in Timken roller 
bearings. The end axles of each truck 
are driving axles with axle-supported 
motors having spring nose suspension 
from the truck transom. The wheel 
and axle assemblies are removable with 
the motors. Motor ventilation from 
the blowers in the cab is accomplished 
by flexible connections. Hardened 
liners are used on pedestal jaws and 
center plates. Plain steel side bearings 
with swivel limiting devices are used. 

The trucks are equipped with clasp 
brakes on all wheels. There are two 
brake shoes per wheel and the braking 
system is operated by four ll-in. by 
10-in. brake cylinders on each truck. 
A hand brake, connected to one truck, is 
operated from the engine compartment. 

At the engineman’s position on the 
right side of the cab there is located: 
throttle, reverser and selector handles; 
circuit-breaker type switches for genera- 
tor field, fuel-transfer-pump control cir- 
cuit, and train control; classification, 
gauge and headlight switches; wind- 
shield wiper and defroster controls; sig- 
nal lights for high engine-water tem- 
peratures, low lubricating-oil pressure, 
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boiler flame cut out and train control. 
Other controls are for air brake, whistle, 
bell ringer and sanders. The gauge 
panel contains speedometer, load meter, 
air gauges, signal lights for wheel slip, 
engine overspeed and dynamic brake 
warning. On the left side of the cab 
are controls for cab heater, defroster 
and wiper and dashlight. 

In the engine room is a control panel 
on the cab wall containing switches for 
engine starting and control, radiator 
fan control, fuel transfer pump and 
panel light, engine tachometer and 
gauges for fuel and oil pressure, intake 
manifold air pressure, lubricating-oil 
pressure to supercharger; engine water 
temperature indicator; signal lights for 
high engine-water temperature; low 
lubricating oil pressure ground relay, 
traction-motor blowers, crank case ex- 
hauster and boiler flame cutout. This con- 
trol panel also contains a group of con- 
trol relays and pressure and tempera- 
ture control switches. Adjacent to the 
panel is the battery disconnecting 
switch. 

A single fuel tank of 1,200 gal. capa- 
city is located beneath the cab, between 
the trucks. There are two filling con- 
nections and two vents, fire-protec- 
tion screens, fuel-level indicators and 
emergency cut-out valves controlled by 
handles near the filling connections. 
Provision is made for cleaning and 
draining the fuel-oil tank. 

There is a 90-gal. engine-water tank 
built integral with the engine hatch 
cover with filling connections on the 
right side of the locomotive and on the 
roof. 

Steam for train heating is supplied 
by a Vapor-Clarkson steam generator 
located at the rear end of the engine 
compartment of each unit, having a 
capacity of 3,000 Ib. of steam per hour 
at 225 to 275 lb. pressure. Water tanks 
of 1,000 gal. capacity are located at 
the sides of the engine compartment 
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General Characteristics of Alco-G. E. 
2,000-Hp. Diesel-Electric Locomotive 


A-1-A A-1-A 
2,000 


Wheel arrangement 

Diesel engine (one per unit) hp. 

Over-all dimensions, ft.-in.: 
Height (roof) 14-0 





Height (maximum) 14-11 
Width inside cab sheets 9-9% 
Width (maximum) 10-634 
Length over-all (A unit) 66-2 
Length inside knuckles (A unit) . 65-8 
Length over-all (B unit) .. 64-0 
Length inside knuckles (B unit) 63-6 
Length over knuckles, three units . 195-4 
Wheel bases, ft.-in.: 
Truck, rigid 15-6 
Each A or B unit 49-8 
Total locomotive (three units) 176-8 
Truck wheels, diameter, in. 40 
Maximum track curvature, deg. 21 
Weights, Ib.: 
On drivers, A unit 204,000 
Total locomotive, A unit 306,000 
On drivers, B unit 200,000 
Total locomotive, B unit 300,000 
Per axle, maximum, A unit 51,000 
Supplies: 
Fuel oil, each unit, gal. 1,200 
Lubricating oil, each engine, gal. 230 
Engine-cooling water, each engine, gal. 300 
Steam-heat water, each unit, gal. 1,000 
Sand,. each unit, cu. ft. 22 
with filling connections to the outside. 


The water tanks are supplied with level 
indicators. 

The brake schedule is Westinghouse 
24-RL with automatic and straight air 
brakes on all wheels. The deadman 
safety control is operated by a foot 
pedal. Air for the brake system is sup- 
plied by one two-stage, three-cylinder, 
air-cooled compressor, having 306 cu. 
ft. per min. capacity at full engine 
speed, direct driven from the main en- 
gine through flexible couplings. The 
compressor is equipped with an inter- 
cooler and aftercoolers between both 
the compressor and first main reservoir 
and first and second main reservoirs. 
These reservoirs, suspended beneath 
the underframe, have a combined capac- 
ity of 35,770 cu. in. 

Other locomotive equipment consists 
of warning signals, fire extinguishers, 
sanders with control incorporated in the 
automatic brake valve and arranged for 
multiple-unit operation, and 
sanitary fixtures at the rear end of the 
engine compartment. 
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New Alco-G. E. Diesel-electric in service on the Amador Central 
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Modern mechanical equipment plus improved methods of handling are playing an important part in speeding 
the delivery of railway materials and supplies from concentration points to line of road stores and shops 


Railway Buying Continues at Fast Pace 


Class I roads spent $136,115,000 in July for materials, supplies 


and fuel—Expenditures for crossties, $8,047,000, were greater 


than for any previous month during 1946—Rail shows slight gain 


AILWAY purchases a, 

supplies and fuel (exclu@fhg equip- 
ment) by Class I railroads continued 
heavy during the month of July and 
aggregated $136,115,000, or 4 per cent 
same month of 1945, 
according to estimates prepared by 
Railway Age and based upon individual 
reports received from 76 carriers. 

July purchases also exceeded the 
$134,355,000 spent for materials, sup- 
plies and fuel during the same month of 
1944 by 1 per cent, topped purchases 
during the seventh month of 1943 by 
15 per cent, were 34 per cent greater 
than the $101,276,000 expended ~ for 
similar materials, supplies and fuel dur- 
ing July, 1942, and surpassed the $99,- 
000 spent for the same purpose dur- 
img the comparable month of 1941 by 
37 per cent. 

Expenditures during July were 3 per 


more than for the 


cent greater than the $132,107,000 spent 
for similar materials and supplies during 
January, topped February purchases by 
21 per cent and were 3 per cent, 17 per 
cent, 18 per cent and 13 per cent greater, 
respectively, than similar purchases dur- 
ing March, April, May and June, 1946. 

Purchases of materials and supplies 
(excluding fuel) from manufacturers 
amounted to $84,893,000, an expenditure 
of 1 per cent more than for the com- 
parable month of 1945, when they 
totaled $83,978,000. July purchases also 
exceeded the $80,424,000 spent for the 
same purpose during January by 6 per 
cent, topped the February total by 36 
per cent, and were 9 per cent greater 
than the $78,049,000 spent for similar 
materials and supplies during March, 
but sagged 2 per cent below April pur- 
chases, which amounted to $86,863,000. 
July expenditures approximated May 


purchases, but were 6 per cent more than 
the $80,027,000 spent for similar ma 
terials and supplies during June. 


Miscellaneous Materials Gain 


High-volume buying of miscellaneous 
materials and supplies (excluding cross- 
ties, rail and fuel) regularly required 
for the general maintenance of equip- 
ment and fixed property continued, with 
July expenditures amounting to $71,- 
744,000, compared with $71,211,000 dur- 
ing July, 1945. Moreover, July pur- 
chases were 3 per cent more than the 
$69,808,000 expended for this purpose 
during January; they exceeded the Feb- 
ruary total by 29 per cent, were fully 
7 per cent greater than the $67,026,000 
spent for similar materials and supplies 
during March, but dropped 3 per cent 
below the year’s high mark registered 


. 
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during April, which aggregated $73,- 
718,000. July purchases in this category 
approximated the May total, but topped 
the $69,580,000 expended for the same 
purpose during June by 3 per cent. 

Expenditures for miscellaneous ma- 
terials and supplies for the first seven 
months of 1946 totaled $479,423,000, a 
drop of 2 per cent below similar pur- 
chases during the comparable period of 
1945 and of 3 per cent below the $496,- 
746,000 expended for this purpose dur- 
ing the same seven months of 1944; 
however, they surpassed the $389,556,000 
spent for similar materials and supplies 
during the corresponding months of 1943 
by 23 per cent, topped 1942 purchases 
by 7 per cent, and were fully 27 per 
cent greater than the $378,187,000 spent 
for this purpose during the same seven 
months of 1941, 

Crosstie purchases during the month 
of July were greater than for any other 
month so far this year and amounted to 
$8,047,000, a gain of 39 per cent over 
the $5,778,000 spent for this material 
during the same month last year. They 
topped July, 1944, tie purchases by 8 
per cent, 1943 by 7 per cent, July, 1942, 
by 42 per cent and were 94 per cent 
greater than the $4,146,000 expended 
for crossties during the corresponding 
month of pre-war 1941. 

July, 1946, crosstie purchases exceeded 
the $5,786,000 spent for ties during 
January by 39 per cent, were 32 per 
cent more than February purchases, 1 
per cent greater than the $7,937,000 ex- 
pended for ties during March, topped 
re the April total by 9 per cent, May by 

2 per cent, and were 18 per cent more 
than the $6,845,000 spent for crossties 


during June. 





























July Rail Purchases 


Class I roads spent $5,103,000 for 
rail during the month of July, compared 
with $6,989,000 during the same month 
last year. July rail purchases were 9 
per cent less than the $5,597,000 ex- 
pended for this material during July, 
1944; however, they exceeded rail pur- 
rain chases during the comparable month of 

1943 by 18 per cent, dropped 8 per cent 
uneous below 1942, but topped the $4,690,000 
cross- spent for rail during July, 1941, by 


re than 
ir ma- 


quired 9 per cent, 
equip- Expenditures for rail during July were 
|, with 6 per cent greater than the $4,830,000 
$71,- spent for this material during January, 
0 dur- topped the seven-year low registered 
- pur- during February by 539 per cent, and 
in the exceeded the $3,086,000 spent for rail 
arpose during March by 65 per cent; however, 


> Feb- they sagged 11 per cent below April 
. fully purchases which aggregated $5,730,000. 


26,000 Rail purchases during July exceeded the 
pplies May total by 8 per cent and were 42 
r cent per cent more than the $3,602,000 spent 





stered for this material during June. 
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Photo courtesy of Wood Preserving Division, Koppers Co. 


Crosstie purchases during the first seven months registered 
a substantial gain over the comparable period of 1945, but 
some roads are still finding it difficult to obtain supplies 


Rail purchases during the first seven 
months of 1946 totaled $27,866,000, a 
drop of 35 per cent below the $42,648,000 
spent for similar material during the 
corresponding months of 1945. They 
were also 38 per cent less than the rail 
purchases during the comparable period 
of 1944, 12 per cent less than rail pur- 
chases during the same period of 1943, 
20 per cent under the 1942 total, and 
19 per cent less than the $34,495,000 
expended for rail during the same period 
of 1941. 


Fuel Deliveries Increase 


Class I roads spent $51,221,000 for 
fuel during the month of July com- 
pared with $47,049,000 spent for this 
material during the same month of 1945. 
July fuel purchases exceeded the $47,- 
384,000 expended for the same purpose 
during the comparable month of 1944 
by 8 per cent, topped July, 1943, pur 


chases by 17 per cent, were 46 per cent 
greater than the $35,152,000 spent for 
similar supplies during the correspond- 
ing month of 1942, and topped the $29,- 
693,000 fuel purchases during July, 1941, 
by 73 per cent. 

Fuel purchases during July were 
greater than for any other month so far 
this year, with the exception of January 
and March. January fuel purchases, 
which aggregated $51,683,000 topped the 
July total by 1 per cent. 
July purchases were 3 per cent greater 
than the $49,702,000 spent for similar 
supplies during February, but sagged 6 
per cent below March fuel purchases. 
The $29,668,000 expended for fuel dur- 
ing April was the lowest level reached 
in this category since 1941. July fuel 
purchases topped thease for April by 73 
per cent, those in May by 68 per cent, 
and were 25 per cent greater than the 
$40,880,000 spent for this purpose during 
June. 


However, 
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Rail purchases during July reflect a gain of 42 per cent over 
June, but the seven months total was far below pre-war levels 
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The Illinois Central’s mobile visua} 
aid unit will bring safety messages 
to more than 800 section gangs, 
small mechanical and station forces 
in the road’s outlying districts, 
Built on a two-wheel automobile 
trailer, the unit consists of power 
generator, automatic slide pro- 
jector, turntable, amplifier and loud 
speaker for presentation of films 
during the daylight hours 


Educate Public and Workers to 


Prevent Accidents 


Grade crossing dangers, trespassing problem dis- 


cussed at the national safety congress held in Chicago 


ISCUSSIONS of the new partner- 

ship of the National Safety Council 
and the Association of American Rail- 
roads in promoting safety at highway- 
railroad grade crossings, of visual edu- 
cation, of the policing of the railroad 
trespasser problem and of train and non- 
train accidents featured the three-day 
sessions of the Steam Railroad Section 
of the National Safety Council held in 
Chicago, October 8 to 10, inclusive. 
Attended by approximately 300 railroad 
officers, the section’s meetings were held 
in connection with the 34th National 
Safety Congress and exposition of the 
council which lasted from October 7 to 
11 and filled Chicago’s hotels with some 
10,000 delegates from every type of 
business and industry. 

In connection with the Congress, the 
Illinois Central placed on display at 
Central Station its new mobile, highway, 
visual-aid unit, a two-wheel automobile 
trailer designed for showing safety films 
in daylight to isolated employees of the 
railroad. The Canadian Pacific also 
exhibited its new safety instruction car 
completed early this year at its Angus 
shops (see Railway Age, July 27, 1946, 
page 145). A converted coach equipped 
to show and fit safety shoes for em- 
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ployees all along its lines was displayed 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific at Union Station. 
Vice-Chairman L. E. Hoffman, in- 
spector of operation, St. Louis South- 
western, presided over all three sessions 
of the Steam Railroad Section, in the 
absence of Chairman G. W. Elste, super- 
intendent of safety, Baltimore & Ohio, 
who was ill. In his opening remarks, 
Mr. Hoffman stressed the importance 


of incorporating new appeals, new ideas’ 


and new approaches in accident preven- 
tion, and of individual education for 
the railroad worker. Pointing out that 
“the safe way and the one right way 
are identical,” he said that, in most cases, 
the ways that have been handed down 
from generation to generation are wrong 
ways. 

“The remedy is to take hold of the 
worker with a friendly hand even before 
he comes into our service,” Mr. Hoff- 
man continued. “Start educating him 
personally and individually that day, and 
never stop teaching him until he quits, 
dies, or takes his pension.” 

That entrance of the National Safety 
Council and state and municipal authori- 
ties into the grade crossing accident pre- 
vention campaign will greatly increase 


the spread of public awareness of the 
problem was the opinion expressed dur- 
ing the first-day’s session by C. M. 
Kimball, chairman, Safety Section, A. 
A. R., and assistant to the vice-president, 
Southern. Pointing out that late in 
1945, the railroads, through the A. A. R. 
or the regional presidents’ conferences, 
started to make substantial contributions 
to the council for effectuating a new 
joint program of publicity on grade 
crossings, he declared that, generally 
speaking, the council will carry on the 
campaign with the public and with public 
officials, while the A. A. R. will handle 
it with railroad employees, managements 
and the public with which the railroads 
are themselves in contact. 

The joint program is now sponsored 
and effectuated by the highway-rail 
grade crossing and trespassing com- 
mittees of the Steam Railroad Section 
and the committee for the prevention 
of grade crossing accidents and the tres- 
passing committee of the Safety Section, 
A. A. R. On the basis of the joint 
recommendations of these committees, 
the Traffic Division of the National 
Safety Council carries on an extensive 
program of billboards, posters, films, 
pamphlets, addresses and regional dis- 
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cussion groups. In this way, the grade 
crossing campaign is identified as a 
“traffic,” and not a “railroad,” problem. 


Worst Trespassers Juvenile 


R. H. Taylor, captain of police, Balti- 
more & Ohio, stated that the most serious 
problem in trespassing was juveniles. 
Of 33 cases of obstructions on tracks 
on one division of a particular road, 22 
cases involved juveniles. 

L. C. Heilman, secretary, joint com- 
mittee on grade crossing protection, A. 
A. R., outlined the purpose of that 
committee, stating that the keynote has 
been uniformity for railroad-highway 
grade crossing protective devices 
throughout the nation. He reported the 
committee’s success in prevailing upon 
the railroads and federal and state au- 
thorities to accept the A. A. R.’s recom- 
mended standards for grade crossing 
protection. 

A. P. Button, assistant to chief engi- 
neer, New York Central, told the sec- 
tion that the deliberate attempt to beat 
a train over a crossing is one of five 
principal causes of grade crossing acci- 
dents. The other four causes reported 
by Mr. Button, who is also chairman 
of the area committee on highways, 
A. A. R., were carelessness and failure 
to take due precautions in approaching 
a railroad grade crossing; abstraction 
on the part of the driver of the motor 
vehicle; poor physical conditions at the 
crossing and lack of knowledge as to 
the operation of automatic protective 
devices. 

During the open forum on grade 
crossing protection which followed, A. 
A. Lowe, superintendent of safety, 
Southern Pacific, in answer to a ques- 
tion as to whether or not it is more 
advisable to have stop signs at only the 
most hazardous crossings, stated that 
Oregon had placed stops signs at all 
crossings, with a resultant increase in 
collisions. He said that the Southern 
Pacific had reduced grade crossing acci- 
dents by having its “Daylights” burn 
their headlights all day and by painting 
the fronts of the locomotives aluminum. 

S. A. Law, traveling safety engineer, 
Illinois Central, stated ‘the belief that 
the railroads must go to the schools and 
clubs, newspapers and radios to tell their 
story on crossing care. The result, he 
said, will be a reduction in accidents. 

W. C. Baker, general manager, Balti- 
more & Ohio, in an address on “Trains 
and Train Service Accidents,” attributed 
their principal causes to derailments, col- 
lisions, man failures, equipment failures 
and track failures. While the volume 
of traffic in 1945, measured by locomotive 
and motor-train mileage, decreased 3.6 
per cent compared with 1944, the number 
of train accidents increased 3.8 per cent. 
He reported that train service accidents 
in 1945 compared with 1944 showed an 
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8 per cent decrease in employees killed 
and 1.7 per cent increase in employees 
injured. He placed the blame for the 
increases on the necessity of employing 
many new and inexperienced men, and 
on the fact that older employees were 
working longer hours. This, he said, 
resulted in strain and fatigue, which 
affected the casualty record. 

A panel discussion on train and train 
service accidents was led by C. L. 
LaFountaine, general safety supervisor, 
Great Northern, who told the section 
that his road interviewed new men, 
classified them and gave a 3-day course 
of instruction. After 10 days, he said, 
a report was rendered on the man’s 
work. 

L. B. Harper, personnel assistant in 
charge of safety, Illinois Central, said 
that a new employee of the road’s shops 
spends one day with a safety committee- 
man touring the entire Shop. He is 
shown safety signs and is told about the 
safety rules so that he can “get his feet 
on the ground.” 

I. E. Manion, general manager, Great 
Northern, stated that the two rules ex- 
aminers on that road had examined 3,400 
men each this year, and that round-table 
discussions on transportation and safety 
rules were conducted at terminals. He 
praised the “rule of the week” plan, 
which calls for the posting of specific 
rules on stands in the shops, in alley- 
ways and other strategic points for ob- 
servance. He added that the foremen 
should question the men on the selected 
rule for the week. 

Paul Neff, safety inspector, Pennsyl- 
vania, in answer to a question concern- 
ing the handbrake problem, pointed out 
that there are 70 different types of hand- 
brake installations, and urged that an 
educational program be started on every 
railroad each time a new type of brake 
comes out so that employees will know 
how to operate it. Out of 3,500 acci- 
dents of the “getting-on-and-off” nature, 
he declared, 600 were found due to 
jumping in anticipation of an accident, 
which may reflect inadequate knowledge 
of the operation of handbrakes. 


Non-Train Accidents 


Delivering the keynote address on 
“Non-Train Accidents,” J. B. Akers, 
chief engineer, Southern, declared that 
the effectiveness of the safety program 
depends greatly on the supervisor and 
the foreman. He said that these “key” 
men must be “sold” on safety, and must 
accept the responsibility for safety in 
their departments. 

In addition to keeping equipment safe, 
Mr. Akers said, management should 
make stronger efforts to enlist personal 
cooperation of employees. He suggested 
research into human and physical factors 
relating to safety. 


A panel of 10 officers led by D. E. 
Mumford, assistant general safety agent, 
New York Central, conducted a discus- 
sion on non-train accidents, answering 
the questions of men in the audience. 
Replying to a question as to how to 
prevent accidents involving track motor 
cars, G. M. Dempsey, general safety 
inspector, C. M. St. P. & P., stated that, 
on his road, the operator of the car was 
provided with a list of stop crossings 
at which the car must be stopped and 
clearance observed both ways before pro- 
ceeding. He reported very few cases 
where motor cars collide with auto- 
mobiles. 

G. H. Hornbaker, division engineer, 
Western Maryland, told the section that 
motor cars were given a fixed time to 
go between certain points and an order 
giving such information must be received 
before the motor car is put on the 
the track. Another method of reducing 
motor car accidents was reported by 
E. L. Duggan, superintendent of safety, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, who said 
that different safety supervisors were 
assigned at various times to check on 
whether or not the cars were being 
operated according to the rules. If not, 
he added, the violation was called to 
their attention, and a copy of the report 
sent to the violator’s employee for cor- 
rective action. 


Other Factors Discussed 


Several officers discussed the safety 
factor in “good housekeeping,” emphasiz- 
ing the importance of having tools and 
equipment in their proper places so that 
workmen will not fall over them and 
injure themselves. In the matter of 
safety equipment for men working high 
above streams of water, Mr. Dempsey 
reported the case of a workman drown- 
ing after a fall, and said kapok vests 
were now being used. M. I. Dunn, 
superintendent, Chesapeake & Ohio, re- 
lated a case on his ‘road where a college 
athlete was stationed beneath a bridge 
with a boat, and rescued two men from 
drowning. 

Dr. T. L. Hansen, chief surgeon, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, report- 
ing for the health committee, stressed 
the importance of thorough and fre- 
quent physical examinations, with sub- 
sequent removal from certain jobs of 
those employees whose unfitness might 
cause injury to themselves or others. 

Newly elected officers were announced 
as follows: Chairman, C. M. Bowling, 
superintendent of safety, Louisville & 
Nashville, who retired as secretary and 
news letter editor; vice-chairman, E. L. 
Duggan, superintendent of safety, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe; secretary and 
news letter editor, W. H. Roberts, super- 
intendent of safety, Chicago & North 
Western. 
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A modern detector car for locating defects in rails 


Measuring Efficiency in Rail Testing 


Charts show results with detector cars operating at fre- 


quencies ranging from once to four times annually. Also 


indicate increased effectiveness of present-day equipment 


A STEEL rail, apparently perfectly 
sound when it leaves the mill, may 
subsequently under the pounding of traf- 
fic develop hidden internal defects which 
separate the metal, and these, if un- 
detected, may result in complete rupture 
of the rail and possibly in a derailment. 
Of course, the railroads, by testing the 
rails in track at frequent intervals, find 
the great majority of those with this 
cancer-like growth and remove them 
from track. This article is in part an 
analysis of the progress which railroads 
havé made in detecting and eliminating 
such hazards to safety. 

The Sperry Rail Service, by corre- 
lating the results of its fleet of detector 
cars, has developed standards for meas- 
uring the efficiency of rail-testing pro- 
grams. These standards, while origin- 
ally set up to check the accuracy of 
these detector cars, have already been 
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By C. K. MENTZ 


Chief Inspector, Sperry Rail Service 


accepted by a number of railroads. They 
may be used not only to determine the 
efficiency of the testing program, but 
also as a basis for determining how 
frequently the rails should be tested, 
and perhaps even to forecast the ulti- 
mate safety of the rails themselves. 


Charts Show Standards 


The application of these standards is 
illustrated by the three performance 
charts accompanying this article, which 
serve as examples of how the efficiency 
of any rail-testing program,may be 
checked. The charts are typical of those 


used by the Sperry Rail Service to 
examine the results of testing programs 
for individual railroads. They give 
averages of the data on individual test- 
ing programs for those railroads which 
report all service failures to the Sperry 
Rail Service. The efficiencies shown 
are believed to constitute a reasonable 
basis of comparison because the failures 
on these roads account for more than 
half of the total failures on all the roads 
tested by this service. 

Many factors will, of course, affect the 
efficiency of a testing program. The 
greatest influence on efficiency, however, 
is exerted by the frequency of testing. 
To show the nature of this influence 
three separate charts are used, which 
are based on three different frequencies 
of testing—once, twice, and four times 
a year. 

All the charts contain three sets of 
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data. The bar graph at the bottom of 
each chart shows the average number 
of miles of track covered per month by 
one detector car in testing a representa- 
tive 2,000-mile section of track. A dis- 
tance of 2,000 miles was chosen because 
that is the average length of a test run 
for a railroad. The line above the bar 
graph indicates the total number of fail- 
ures found in that section of track. 
(Total failures include the number of 
defective rails found in the testing pro- 
gram, as well as the number of rails 
failing in service.) The curves at the 
top of each graph show the efficiency 
of the testing program as represented 
by the number of defective rails detected 
by testing equipment divided by the 
total number of defective rails found 
during the year as a result of both tests 
and service failures. To explain fur- 
ther what is meant by efficiency, let us 
find out how it was determined that in 
1945 Sperry detector cars were 84 per 
cent, 89 per cent, or 94 per cent efficient, 
depending principally upon the frequency 
of testing. 


Testing Once a Year 


Chart No. 1 shows the results of test- 
ing once a year. To compare results 
obtained from testing rail at different 
frequencies, a standard length of time 
was chosen in which to represent the 
efficiency of all testing performed during 
that standard period. One year was 
adopted as the standard because all roads 
reporting service failures make at least 
one test in that time. 

Immediately upon completion of a 
test, the only known defects in the rails 
are those discovered by testing. The 
efficiency of testing at that moment is 
therefore 100 per cent. If any service 
failures develop in the month following 
the test, the number of defects discov- 
ered in testing is added to the number 
of service failures to determine the total 
number of known defective rails. The 
percentage of efficiency one month after 
testing is found by taking the number 
of defects discovered in testing and 
dividing it by the total number of known 
defective rails, then multiplying the 
quotient by 100. Similarly, during each 
succeeding month following a test the 
number of service failures is added to 
the number of defects discovered in 
testing to obtain the total number of 
known defective rails. The efficiency 
at any time during the year is repre- 
sented by the number of defects detected 
in testing divided by the total number 
of known defective rails. When another 
test is made at the start of a new yearly 
program, efficiency is again considered 
to be 100 per cent and the foregoing 
method of computing test efficiency is 
repeated during the new year. 

The fact that Sperry detector cars 
were 84 per cent efficient on rail that 
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Chart No. 1—Results of one test annually. 


Bar graphs at bottom show average 


mileage tested per month, the continuous line curve directly above these graphs 
shows the total number of failures (detected and service) found in the section of 
track tested, and the curves at the top indicate the efficiency of the testing program 


was tested only once in 1945 means 
that 84 per cent of the potential failures 
in that rail were detected in the single 
test, and that the failures represented 
by this percentage were prevented from 
occurring during the year. The trend 
toward greater efficiency from year to 
year may be noted by comparing the 
efficiency percentages at the ends of 
succeeding test years, as shown on Chart 


No. 1 (as well as Charts No. 2 and 
No. 3). 

When testing track twice a year, the 
efficiency of testing is computed over 
the same standard period (one year) to 
determine what increase in efficiency 
may be gained by the second test. The 
chart for testing twice a year is based 
on test data from a different group of 
railroads than Chart No. 1. While it 





Indications of rail defects as shown on the recorder tape in detector cars are 
checked by hand testing equipment, as shown here, to verify the existence of an 
internal transverse defect 
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Chart No. 2—Efficiency of rail testing program 
and other data when two tests are made annually 


is true that different weights of rail, 
varying traffic conditions, and other 
factors will also influence the efficiency 
percentages, it is a fact that the charts 
afford a means of comparing the relative 
efficiencies of the two methods of testing. 
According to the average results ob- 
tained during 1945, 89 per cent efficiency 
may be expected when testing twice a 
year. In other words, all but 11 per 
cent of the potential rail failures are 
eliminated instead of all but 16 per cent, 
as when testing once a year. In terms 
of safety, this gain in efficiency means 
that over 30 per cent of the service 


not eliminated by 
eliminated by 


failures that were 
testing once a year are 
testing twice a ra. 

On Chart No. 2, the efficiency of the 
testing program at the start of a standard 
year is determined in the same way as 
for Chart No. 1. The only known de- 
fects in the rails at that time are those 
defects that were discovered by testing. 
Efficiency is, therefore, considered to be 
100 per cent. As service failures ac- 
cumulate, the efficiency percentage de- 
creases until a second test is made. The 
number of defective rails detected in 
the second test increases the number of 
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defects detected in a standard year, but 
it also adds to the total number of 


known defective rails. The percentage 
of test efficiency, therefore, rises only 
slightly, and then continues to decrease 
for the remainder of the year. 

The definite change in the slope of 
the efficiency curves on Chart No. 2 
illustrates some of the additional in- 
formation that may be gained from these 
curves. For example, if a line is drawn 
from the highest point of an efficiency 
curve at the beginning of a test year 
to the lowest point on that curve at 
the end of the test year, the slope of 
that line (called the performance slope) 
will indicate the average rate of service 
failures for the year. When rail is 
given more than one test a year, any 
point on the efficiency curve that shows 
a sharp deviation from the performance 
slope should be carefully investigated to 
determine the cause. As the slope of 
an efficiency curve becomes greater, it 
indicates that rail is rupturing in service 
at a higher frequency and track safety 
is decreasing more rapidly. The curves 
show the least slope—hence the greatest 
track safety—in the period after each 
test. The relationship between fre- 
quency of test and track safety is further 
illustrated by Chart No. 3. 


Testing Four Times a Year 


Where Sperry cars were used to test 
the same track four times during 1945, 
average results indicate that tests were 
94 per cent efficient for the entire year. 
From the point of view of track safety, 
this percentage indicates that over 60 
per cent of the service failures encount- 
ered in spite of testing once a year are 
avoided by testing four times a year 
The efficiency curves of Chart No. 3 
are computed in the same manner as 
for the other two charts. The high rate 
of efficiency is obtained because potential 
failures in the rail are detected before 
they have time to grow and rupture 
rails in service. 

In rail tested only once in 1945, for 
example, 58 per cent of the defects de- 
tected were small (less than 20 per 
cent of the cross-sectional area) of the 
railhead), and 15 per cent of the defects 
detected were large (more than 40 per 
cent of the cross-sectional area of the 
railhead). By comparison, when rail 
was tested three to six times in 1945, 
83 per cent of the defects detected were 
small, and only 4 per cent of the defects 
detected had time to grow large. Fail- 
ures occurring during a testing program 
of four or more tests a year, and those 
occurring in the 30 to 90-day period 
following any test, are mainly attribut- 
able to defects difficult to detect. Such 
defects are in the joint-bar area, in turn- 
outs and frogs, and directly under very 
bad surface conditions. A great deal 
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of research effort is now being concen- 


trated on improving the detection of. 


such hard-to-find defects. 

A comparison of the curve on each 
chart indicating total failures per 2,000 
miles of rail with the trend of the effi- 
ciency curvés on the same chart demon- 
strates the increases in efficiency that 
have occurred over the years as a result 
of improvements in rail-testing equip- 
ment and in methods resulting from ex- 
tensive research and development. With 
the exception of, the last two years, the 
total number of rail failures per year 
has been steadily increasing, probably 
because of war-disturbed traffic condi- 
tions. In spite of this trend, testing 
efficiency has been increasing. This 
holds true regardless of the frequency 
of testing or territorial track conditions. 
The sharp rises in efficiency in the years 
1936, 1938, and 1941 were caused by 
major improvements in testing equip- 
ment made during those years. 

These charts present a comprehensive, 
monthly record of what has been accom- 
plished in detecting potential failures in 
rail before those failures can actually 
occur in service. The charts also demon- 
strate how standards for measuring the 
efficiency of testing rail in track may 
be applied to any particular railroad in 
order to predict failures of rail in service 


and to aid in determining what frequency 
of testing is required to maintain a given 
condition of track safety. 

The efficiency curves and the percent- 
ages of efficiency maintained in 1945 
provide the railroads with a good yard- 
stick with which they can measure 
detector-car performance and_testing- 
program efficiency. In addition, they 
provide previous results which are neces- 
sary for the purpose of comparison, and 
which show the trend year by year. 


Planning Testing Programs 


The standards for measuring the effi- 
ciency of testing rail in track provide 
a systematic presentation of data which 
can be maintained with current cumula- 
tive values. Individual, well-planned 
testing programs should fall within five 
per cent above or below the standards 
presented here. This five per cent varia- 
tion from the average can be expected 
because conditions on each individual 
railroad vary from other roads in such 
matters as the policy of replacing old 
and worn rail, the weight of rail used, 
the type of traffic handled, and other 
factors which affect the rate of rail 
failures and hence testing efficiency. 
Once this data has been collected and 
correlated for several successive annual 





programs by a particular railroad, that 
road should be able to predict with rea- 
sonable accuracy the number of failures 
it will have in any given period after 
testing, thereby providing a basis for 
planning a rail-testing program. De- 
pending on the standard which satisfies 
its needs, the testing methods and testing 
frequency may be determined. 

Ten years ago, as shown by the curves 
for 1936, the standards of efficiency were 
considerably lower than they are today. 
The railroads have realized the advis- 


ability of raising those standards to 


their present level. To recapitulate, 
these are as follows: 
Testing once each year........ 


84 per cent efficient 
Testing twice each year........ 

89 per cent efficient 
Testing four times each year.... 

94 per cent efficient 
Results such as these, which are typical, 
speak highly of the tremendous effort 
being made on the part of the railroads 
to produce the utmost in safety. 

The standards of measurement pre- 
sented here have already been adopted 
by many railroads. It is not improbable 
that all other roads that plan their rail- 
safety programs carefully will eventually 
use these or similar methods to maintain 
high standards of efficiency. 





C. & O. Lines Withdraw from A. A. R. 


R. R. Young asks for new organization of management, security- 


holders and labor to “promote free competition” 


* 
- 


scores A. A. R. 


on rate and wage policies, competitive bidding, “obsolescence” 


T concurrent board meetings heid 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on October 15, 
the directors of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
and Pere Marquette authorized the with- 
drawal of the three affiliated roads from 
membership in the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, and from the activities 
of the association, with the exception of 
certain agreements and standards neces- 
sary for the operation of the country’s 
railroads as a continuous network. 
Notification of withdrawal was given to 
the A. A. R.’s board of directors in 
identical letters transmitted separately 
by each of the three roads, dated October 
19, and signed by their respective presi- 
dents. In accordance with the associa- 
tion’s rules, resignation from member- 
ship therein will take effect after the 
expiration of 90 days from the date of 
notification. 
Immediately following the board meet- 
ings, Robert R. Young, chairman of the 
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board of the C. & O., met with members 
of the press at his office in the Terminal 
Tower to announce the withdrawal and 
to explain that he “was inviting the 
constructive elements of the railroad 
industry to consider the creation of a 
new organization to include railroads, 
railroad security holders and railroad 
labor to promote free competitive enter- 
prise in the interest of the public, the 
railroads, their employees and_ the 
nation’s business.” 


Six-Point Criticism of A. A. R. 


The C. & O. chairman then circulated 
a prepared statement in which he accused 
the association of lobbying for three 
years “for legislation to exempt it from 
the anti-trust laws, when its money and 
energies might better have gone to im- 
prove equipment and service, to fight 
for the billions in rail securities which 
are being unjustifiably squeezed out in 


reorganizations and to preserve a fair 
balance between wages and rates.” 

In support of his allegation Mr. Young 
went on to criticize the A. A. R. on 
six specific points as follows: 

“(1) The basis of Department of 
Justice charges now pending against 
the western railroads is that the associa- 
tion has failed to keep its hands out of 
the establishment of tariffs, and has 
encouraged its members to indulge in 
other non-competitive practices. Be- 
cause of these allegations, the entire 
industry promises to become unneces- 
sarily involved in expensive and harm- 
ful litigation of long duration. 

“(2) The association is accused of 
having maintained freight rates, dis- 
criminatory against the South and West, 
for the purpose of perpetuating industry 
along the lines of the few eastern roads 
that dominate the association’s affairs. 

“(3) Ignoring the highly successful 
experience of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
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Lines, the association strenuously op- 
posed the introduction of competition in 
the sale of railroad securities. The 
source of this opposition could only 
have been banker-dominated railroads, 
because, after competition became gen- 
eral, the railroads saved tens of millions 
of dollars at the expense of these banking 
interests. 

“(4) Under the association a short- 
sighted philosophy of trying to squeeze 
the last dollar of revenue from obsolete 
equipment has flourished; competitive 
technological development has been dis- 
couraged ; and relations between railroad 
officials and equipment suppliers have 
continued far too intimate. 

“(5) The association has discouraged 
rather than urged through service at 
such terminals as Chicago and St. Louis. 
It was the Chesapeake & Ohio Lines, 
rather than the association, which forced 
this service—to the great profit of the 
industry and the convenience of its 
patrons. 

(6) It was the Chesapeake & Ohio— 
not the association—which forced the 
elimination of the vast black market in 
train space reservations—an easy step 
that has not only saved the railroads 
millions in revenues, but has made previ- 
ously unsold space available to hundreds 
of thousands of anxious travelers.” 


Seeks Better Service 


For these reasons, Mr. Young de- 
clared, “We think the quarter of a 
million dollars a year we have been 
paying in A. A. R. dues can be better 
spent by ourselves.” 

Asked how the proposed new organi- 
zation of railroads, security owners and 
labor groups would benefit the traveling 
and shipping public, the C. & O. chair- 
man suggested that it would encourage 
such improvements as he has fought for 
in competitive bidding for railroad se- 
curities, through trains between the East 
and West and modern sleeping cars. He 
conceived also that it would promote 
actively a code of courtesy and good-will 
among railroad employees, and “would 
insist on good service.” 

With regard to his criticism of the 
A. A. R.’s role in rate-making as the 
basis for the anti-trust suit brought by 
the Department of Justice, Mr. Young 
made it clear that he does not disagree 
with the conference method of rate- 
making as a whole, nor with the terri- 
torial bureaus, but with what he termed 
the domination of the association by 
certain large roads. [He named the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania, 
alleging that they “run the A. A. R. 
their own way,” while “the leading de- 
fendant of the Lincoln anti-trust case 
takes care of the situation west of the 
Mississippi.” | 

Mr. Young laid particular emphasis 


on what he called the A. A. R.’s “failure 
to make any real effort to obtain rate 
increases,” after allowing three retro- 
active wage increases since 1939. He 
went on to indict others besides the 
A. A. R., however, for their part in 
opposing or delaying needed revenues 
for the carriers, along the lines of his 
press statement of September 19 and 
letter to Acting Secretary of Commerce 
Schindler of September 24 (see Railway 
Age for September 28, page 511). De- 
claring that “Stalin chuckles when he 
sees the state our railroads are in,” Mr. 
Young accused “those who starve the 
railroads” of blocking the improvements 
which free enterprise could bring about 
in railroad transportation. 

Anent his plea for protecting the 
rights of stockholders of properties un- 
dergoing reorganization, Mr. Young! 
anticipated no opposition from the rail- 
road brotherhoods. “They would rather 
have Bob Bowman [C. & O. president] 
as their chief than Mr. Hannegan,” he 
said, “but realize that they will get the 
latter if we do not give investors a 
living wage.” 

According to the C. & O. chairman, 
the new railroad organization he pro- 
poses would be equipped to handle wage 
matters successfully on a national basis, 
because the labor chiefs would be mem- 
bers of it. 

He anticipated that it could replace 
the present territorial conferences deal- 
ing with labor matters. 

Asked whether he believed the A. A. 
R. would “fight” him for his action in 
withdrawing from membership, Mr. 
Young asserted that the association 
probably would do so, because his action 
“threatens its future.” It is his belief, 
however, that 90 per cent of the mem- 
bership would agree with his criticisms 
of the -organization, were they not 
“dominated.” 


Letters to A. A. R. Board 


The complete text of the letter sent 
by R. J. Bowman, president of the C. 
& O., to the A. A. R.’s board of directors 
(which is identical to those sent by the 
presidents of the P. M. and Nickel 
Plate), dated October 19, is as follows: 

“Pursuant to action of the Board of 
Directors of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company taken this day, I 
hereby notify you of the intention of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 
to withdraw and resign from member- 
ship in the Association of American 
Railroads upon the expiration of 90 
days after the date hereof. This notice 
is given in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the assent to the Plan of Or- 
ganization of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, executed for the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Company by Mr. 
J. J. Bernet, President, on September 24, 


_ 1934, and with Article 2 of the said 
Plan as amended February 14, 1946. 


“This withdrawal and _ resignation 
from membership in the Association js 
not, however, to be construed as affect. 


. ing this company’s rights and responsi- 


bilities as a party to the following 
agreements : 

“(1) Car Service and Per Diem 
Agreement, included Code of Car Sery- 
ice Rules and Interpretations—Freight, 
Code of Per Diem Rules and Interpreta- 
tions—Freight, and Appendices thereto, 
Code of Passenger Train Car Service 
Rules, and Code of Mileage and Per 
Diem Rules—Passenger, as published in 
the Official Railway Equipment Register, 
Volume LXII, No. 1, Agent Zenobia’s 
I. C. C—R. B. N. No. 280, supplements 
thereto and successive issues thereof: 

“(2) Interchange Agreement, includ- 
ing the Code of Rules governing the 
Condition of, and Repairs to, Freight 
and Passenger Cars for the Interchange 
of Traffic, commonly known as ‘Inter- 
change Rules,’ effective January 1, 1946, 
supplements thereto and __ revisions 
thereof; and 

“(3) Agreement relating to the trans- 
portation of explosives evidenced by 
Agent W. S. Topping’s Freight Tariff 
No. 4 publishing Interstate Commerce 
Commission Regulations for Transporta- 
tion of Explosives and Other Dangerous 
Articles by Freight including Specifica- 
tions for Shipping Containers, I. C. C. 
No. 4, supplements thereto and succes- 
sive issues thereof. 

“This company will continue to bear 
its pro rata proportion of the costs and 
expenses incurred by the Car Service 
Division, the Mechanical Division, and 
the Bureau of Explosives, of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, incident 
to the administration of the foregoing 
agreements or of any of the rules formu- 
lated, promulgated, or prescribed there- 
under. 

“Furthermore, it is this company’s 
intention that in its relations with other 
carriers it will continue to comply with 
the following rules: 

“(1) Railway Accounting Rules, to 
wit, Mandatory Freight Accounting 
Rules and Forms, Recommendatory 
Freight Accounting Rules and Forms, 
Mandatory Overcharge Accounting 
Rules and Forms, Mandatory and Rec- 
ommendatory Passenger Accounting 
Rules and Forms, Mandatory Disburse- 
ment Accounting Rules and Forms, and 
Mandatory Arbitration Rules; and 

“(2) Freight Claim Rules, Edition 
of 1943, supplements thereto and revi- 
sions or reissues thereof. 

“The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company will continue to assume its 
proper proportion of all obligations in- 
curred as a member of the association 
to the effective date of its withdrawal 
and resignation from such membership.” 
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The Importance of Railway Police 


First post-war meeting of Protective 


Section, A. A. R., brings commenda- 


tion for war work and plans for future 


| pees the moment of the attack 
on Pearl Harbor until the signing 
of the surrender in Tokyo bay the role 
of the railway police officer on the Amer- 
ican railroads was one which demanded 
the utmost in initiative, intelligence and 
ingenuity. You and your organizations 
were called upon overnight to arrange 
for the protection of these vital arteries 
of transportation, the life-line of Amer- 
ica, and to safeguard a rapidly expand- 
ing war tonnage so necessary to the 
victorious results achieved abroad. Not 
only was it your duty to protect the 
physical plant and the tremendous traffic 
carried by it, but also you rendered 
invaluable service to the industry by 
your thorough and capable investigation 
of applicants for employment, thereby 
insuring only the more desirable for 
the war job as it became necessary for 
the railroads constantly to increase their 
personnel to carry the ever-expanding 
load.” 

With these words, Clark Hungerfard, 
vice-president, operations and mainte- 
nance department of the Association of 
American Railroads, summarized the 
hitherto practically unsung accomplish- 
ments of railway police. Mr. Hunger- 
ford spoke before the 26th annual meet- 
ing of the Protective Section, A. A. R., 
held at the George Vanderbilt hotel, 
Asheville, N. C., on October 7, 8 and 9, 
and attended by approximately 100 
members. 

The meeting was presided over by 
L. A. Thomas, assistant to vice-president 
of the Southern. Throughout the ses- 
sions, the subjects stressed were loss 
and damage to freight; the investigation 
of prospective employees before they are 
hired; and increasing juvenile delin- 
quency as-it affects railways. 

M. J. Max, chief of police of the 
Michigan Central (New York Central 
system), was elected chairman for the 
coming year, succeeding Mr. Thomas, 
and W. I. Spitler, chief special agent 
of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville, was elected vice-chairman. 


Committee Reports 


While, because of the war, the con- 
tinuity of meetings has been interrupted, 
the committees have remained active and 
several constructive reports were deliv- 
ered at the convention. A committee, 
of which F. G. Love, superintendent 
property protection of the New York 
Central, was chairman, reported on Un- 
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located Loss and Railroad Police Re- 
sponsibility. Chairman Spitler delivered 
the report for the Law Enforcement 
committee, which shows a nation-wide 
increase in crime during the first six 
months of 1946. Post-war plans of the 
railway police were discussed in the 
report of the committee of which H. L. 
Denton, general superintendent of police 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, was chairman. 
The organization of regional police com- 
mittees as between the different rail- 
roads. for the purpose of cooperation in 
the prevention of crime was discussed 
in a report of the committee of which 
Otto Parrhysius, chief special agent of 
the Northern Pacific, was chairman. 

The report of the Committee on Tres- 
passing was delivered by Chairman J. N. 
Godman, superintendent of police of the 
Reading, and as a part of the considera- 
tion of this subject a technicolor moving 
picture on juvenile trespassing was pre- 
sented, with attendant remarks by Lieu- 
tenant Joseph F. Corey of the Erie police 
department. This motion picture has 
been displayed at several hundred cities 
and towns along the Erie. Police offi- 
cers of that railway have taken courses 
in public speaking in order to make the 
lectures more effective. The result has 
been a marked decrease in the number 
of accidents involving juvenile tres- 
passers. 

A roundtable discussion, presided over 
by Mr. Max, brought forth an inter- 
change of data and information on vari- 
ous subjects. These included malicious 
tampering with tracks; investigation of 
applicants for employment; baggage 
losses; and training in service. 


Other Addresses 


L. W. Horning, vice-president of the 
New York Central, told the meeting 
that there are still just as many new 
frontiers for alert railway men as there 
were many years ago when the spike 
completing the first transcontinental 
railway was driven at Promontory, Utah. 
He pointed out that progress in rail- 
roading is evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary, and that there are many 
railway frontiers yet to be conquered, 
including the frontier of technical devel- 
opment and particularly the frontier of 
closer association and understanding be- 
tween management and employees. 

Harry A. DeButts, vice-president of 
the Southern, stressed the important part 
which railway police will play in the 


future of railroading. He outlined the 
progress that has been made from the 
“cinder dick” of many years ago to the 
alert railway police officer of today, who 
is an expert in all modern methods of 
crime detection. 

W. W. Owens, vice-president of the 
Railway Express Agency, outlined meth- 
ods whereby the railway police and those 
of the Railway Express Agency may 
cooperate to mutual advantage. C. H. 
Dietrich, executive vice-chairman, 
Freight Claim Division, A. A. R., told 
the police chiefs how they can assist in 
reducing the steadily mounting loss and 
damage bill on the railways. 

T. L. Caudle, assistant United States 
attorney, told of the magnificent job 
done by railway police during the war, 
and stated that no act of enemy sabotage 
was committed on American railroads 
during the entire war period. The work 
of the railway police chiefs has been of 
incalculable value to the country, he 
added. Both Mr. Caudle and Inspector 
L. A. Hintz of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation warned, however, that 
since the end of the war social and 
economic maladjustments have brought 
about an increased crime rate. Inspector 
Hintz gave several valuable suggestions 
as to how the railway police may co- 
operate with the F. B. I. in reducing 
juvenile delinquency which, it was stated, 
is responsible for more than 50 per cent 
of the crimes on most railways. 

Frank J. Wilson, chief of the U. S. 
Secret Service, and David Stephens, 
inspector of the U. S. Post Office De- 
partment, delivered addresses showing 
how railway police can cooperate with 
their respective crime detection agencies. 
Charles Layng of the staff of Railway 
Age told the police chiefs how military 
intelligence on transportation subjects 
was gathered and coordinated during 
the war. 





Governor-General drives train 
Viscount Alexander of Tunis, Canada’s new 
Governor-General, receives last-minute informa- 
tion from veteran engineer Frank Cranston before 
taking over the throttle of a Canadian Pacific 
locomotive in the Canadian Rockies. 
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New Contract Settles 
Long Island Dispute 


Agreement on ‘local rules will 
not disturb general mora- 
torium, board says 


An agreement substantially embracing 
the terms of the settlement in the national 
railroad dispute last May was signed on 
October 15 by representatives of the Long 
Island and District 50 of the United Mine 
Workers, thus ending the threat of a strike 
which had been scheduled to start at 12:01 
a.m. on October 22. 

The agreement called for an 18% cents 
an hour wage increase, changes in working 
rules of a local nature and a moratorium 
until May 25, 1947, on those rule changes 
proposals which also had been involved 
in the national settlement. “Most of the 
local rules changes agreed upon,” J. C. 
White, vice-president of the Long Island, 
said, “involved established practices in 
existence on the railroad for some time, 
which now have been written into the rules. 
The wnion’s demands for changes of a 
purely local nature have been completely 
met without upsetting the national pattern.” 


Cost to the Company—The wage in- 
crease of 1814 cents an hour will add $479,- 
000 a year to the cost of operations, a 
spokesman for the road said. Any in- 
creases in costs which may result from the 
rule changes will not be of a substantial 
nature, he added. 

The three-man emergency “fact-finding” 
board created on August 22 by President 
Truman and headed by Frank M. Swacker 
of New York, submitted its report on the 
controversy on October 11. The board 
reported that during the negotiations lead- 
ing to the agreement, the parties laid aside 
the rules involved in the national mora- 
torium and dealt with “those strictly local 
to the Long Island.” As a result, agree- 
ment was reached “with some compro- 
mises” on 174 of these local matters and 
the union withdrew its demands with re- 
spect to 23 others. The remaining 23 of 
the union’s 220 demands involved rules 
covered by the national moratorium. With 
respect to these, District 50 agreed that its 
members should abide by the present rules 
until the expiration of the moratorium on 
May 25, 1947. 

Union Procedure Approved — The 
board expressed much sympathy for Dis- 
trict 50. Declaring that District 50 had a 
right to present the rules demands, the 
board acquitted it of having fomented the 
controversy through union rivalry. In 
the former connection the report said that 
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the Mine Workers’ union “was not a party 
to the national movement and, consequently, 
not a party to the moratorium agreement, 
and not estopped thereby.” 

At the same time, the board recognized 
that from the carrier’s point of view there 
were “two very practical obstacles to mak- 
ing any agreement to be effective immedi- 
ately’—the prospects of reopening ques- 
tions involved in the moratorium as to 
other L. I. train-service employees and as 
to the employees of all other railroads. 
With respect to the charge that District 
50 initiated the controversy to enhance its 
position in the railroad field, the report 
said: 

“An unfortunate incident of the contro- 
versy was the impression held by the car- 
rier that ‘the motives behind this attempt’ 
were attributable to promotional activities 
of the United Mine Workers of America; 
in substance, that it fomented the contro- 
versy to demonstrate that, by its tactics, it 
might be able to obtain more for these em- 
ployees than had the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 

“However, the indisputable circumstances 
show that the grievance is of long stand- 
ing, long before District 50 of the U.M.W. 
had anything to do with the matter, and 
that the organization was solicited by these 
employees to come into the picture in their 
behalf because of their repeated frustra- 
tion through the grievance being handled 
as an incident to national movements, con- 
cerned primarily with other matters more 
important to the great majority of train- 
men.” 


Finds Road “Unique”—Previously the 
report had isolated the “six principal is- 
sues,” including those concerning short 
turn-around service or the so-called eight- 
within-ten-hour rule, and the payment of 
overtime at straight time rates, rather than 
time-and-one-half. It said these issues had 
been pointed up on the Long Island because 
the road is “unique” in having 90 per cent 
of its service in the short turn-around class. 
To express its sympathy for the demand 
that the rules applying to short turn- 
around service be made more favorable to 
employees, the board quoted from the 
report of the emergency board which passed 
upori the demands last spring of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
after those two organizations had refused 
to join the arbitration proceedings with 
the other unions. 

Mr. Swacker was a member of that 
board, which concluded that there should 
be some liberalization of the rules covering 
short turn-around service. Its more specific 
recommendation was that the parties “im- 
mediately negotiate a new rule designed 
to reduce the breadth of spread of the 

(Continued on page 657) 


Canadian Roads Ask 
30% Rate Increase 


Coal and coke only exception; 
western provinces plan 
firm opposition 


The Railway Association of Canada, rep- 
resenting all the rail lines but principally 
the Canadian Pacific and Canadian Nation- 
al, has filed with the Transport Commission 
at Ottawa an application for a general 
freight rate increase of 30 per cent on 
all commodities except coal and coke. On 
these fuels it has asked an increase of 20 
cents per ton in rates to and including $1 
per ton, 30 cents increase in rates from 
$1.01 to and including $1.50, and 40 cents 
per ton increase in rates over $1.50 per ton. 

At the same time the railways, so long 
as price control is in force, must also get 
approval from the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board at Ottawa, but as the hear- 
ings by the Transport Board on this appli- 
cation are likely to extend to next spring 
it is considered to be likely that most of 
the price control machinery will have dis- 
appeared before the Transport Board 
finally gives its decision. 

Western provinces have been expecting 
the move of the railways for higher rates, 
as it has been forecast many times and 
was hinted before a committee during the 
last session of the federal parliament by 
President R. C. Vaughan of the Canadian 
National. Premier I. C. Douglas of the 
Saskatchewan Socialist government, who 
was in Ottawa the day the application was 
announced, said the three prairie province 
governments (Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta) would oppose the applica- 
tion and it is said to be probable that 
British Columbia will join them. In the 
past every time the Canadian railways have 
moved for higher rates it has developed 
into a nation-wide political battle. 

Rates affected by the proposed increases 
would include those on freight from and to 
United States-Canadian border points, on 
import and export traffic through Cana- 
dian ports moving at rates not related to 
rates in effect from and to United States 
ports, and on a number of other categories. 

The latter include all class and commodity 
rates, agreed charges, milk and cream in 
passenger and freight service, protective 
service, collection-on-delivery service, local 
switching charges—including inter-plant 
and intra-plant and reconsigned switching 
charges, special freight trains, crane serv- 
ice, railway equipment on own wheels and 
other accessorial and terminal charges. 

A number of United States railroads 

(Continued on page 657) 
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Would Leave Seaboard 
in Trucking Business 


Examiners uphold previous 
I. C. C. approval of its 
highway service 


Rejecting contentions of protesting motor 
carrier interests, including American Truck- 
ing Associations, Examiners B. E. Stillwell 
and David Waters have recommended in a 
proposed report that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission affirm its prior findings 
to the effect that public convenience and 
necessity require operation by the Seaboard 
Air Line of auxiliary and supplemental 
trucking services over a network of routes 
sought in 12 proceedings which were re- 
opened for further hearing following the 
Supreme Court’s June 13, 1945, ruling that 
the commission erred in the previous hear- 
ing when it excluded evidence as to the 
effect of the proposed operations on inde- 
pendent over-the-road truckers. Disposing 
also of eight other proceedings reopened 
for that limited purpose, the proposed re- 
port there recommended certain modifica- 
tions of the conditions designed to keep 
the trucking operations auxiliary to or 
supplemental of S. A. L. rail service. 

All proceedings involved in the proposed 
report are sub-numbers of the title case, 
MC-86687, and the whole group of applica- 
tions cover operations which generally 
parallel Seaboard rail lines in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. The proposed report ex- 
plained further that the network consists 
of a northern group and southern group 
of routes, the two groups being unconnected. 


Two Route Groups—‘“Generally speak- 
ing,” it continued, “the northern group 
embraces connecting routes which extend 
from Richmond, Va., on the north, to 
Columbia, S. C., on the south, and from 
Wilmington, N. C., on the east, to Ruther- 
fordton, N. C., on the west; and it also 
includes an unconnected route between 
Greenwood, S. C., and Great Falls. The 
southern group embraces connecting routes 
radiating out of Jacksonville, Fla. to 
Fernandina on the east, to Chattahoochee 
on the west, and to Sebring, Tampa, and 
Clearwater on the south, and includes an 
unconnected route between Lyons, Ga., and 
Rhine.” 

On November 30, 1942, the commission 
issued a single certificate authorizing oper- 
ations involved in 14 proceedings (the title 
case and Sub-Nos. 1-10, inclusive, 15, 18, 
and 19) and .superseding and canceling 
certificates previously issued in the same 
proceedings. This decision was attacked 
in court by A. T. A. and other motor car- 
rier interests, the attack resulting in the 
Supreme Court’s decision mentioned above 
(see Railway Age of June 23, 1945, page 
1114). It developed at the further hearing 
that S. A. L. no longer desired to operate 
over routes between Gaston, S. C., and 
Garnett, and McBee and. Sumter, which 
had been sought in the title case and Sub- 
No. 1; so the examiners recommended dis- 
missal of those applications. 

This left for determination 12 applications 
reopened in their entirety as a result of 
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the court decision; and the commission, 
meanwhile, reopened the eight others for 
the limited purpose of considering modifica- 


tion of the conditions restricting truck 
operations to the auxiliary and supple- 
mental type of service. The latter, mostly 
in the southern group of routes, are Sub 
Nos. 21 to 28, inclusive. 


Would Tie to L.C.L. Service—In 
recommending that the commission reaffirm 
its approval of the operations, with modifi- 
cations in the conditions, the examiners 
suggest that a single consolidated certificate 
be issued to cover all routes involved. 
Among other stipulations, the conditions 
included in the proposed single certificate 
would definitely tie the trucking operations 
to the railroad’s I. c. l. service rather than 
to freight service generally. In this con- 
nection the examiners said that the condi- 
tions were intended to apply to 1. c. 1. 
service, and they “should be clarified so 
that this intent will be plainly understood.” 
Thus the recommended conditions are: 


1. The service by motor vehicle to be performed 
by applicants shall be limited to service which is 
auxiliary to, or supplemental of, their less-carload 
rail service. 

2. Applicants shall not serve any point not a 


station on their rail line. 

3. No shipments shall be transported by appli- 
cants as a common carrier by motor vehicle from 
Richmond to Petersburg, Va., or from Jackson- 
ville to Starke or Ocala, Fla., or between any 
of the following points, or through or to or from 
more than one of said points: Richmond, Va.; 
Henderson, N. C., Raleigh, Hamlet, Wilmington, 
Charlotte; Columbia, S. C., Greenwood; Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Tallahassee, and Tampa. 

4. Such further specific conditions as the com- 
mission, in the future, may find it necessary to 
impose in order to restrict applicants’ operations 
by motor vehicle to service which is auxiliary to, 
or supplemental of, their less-carload rail service. 


Dealing with the evidence which the 
Supreme Court required to be considered, 
the examiners said that the protestants’ 
presentation as to the economic effect of 
the proposed operations on independent 
motor carriers “fails to show that their 
operations would be endangered or impaired 
to any appreciable extent, notwithstanding 
the fact that some traffic might be attracted 
to applicants’ specialized rail-and-motor 
service.” Messrs. Stillwell and Waters 
also rejected other protestant contentions 
that “hybrid” operations (part rail and 
part motor) have no sanction in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and require separate 
certificates, separate tariffs, and separate 
accounting reports under various parts of 
the act. “The court decided,” the proposed 
report said in this connection, “that objec- 
tions based on tariff and accounting matters 
are not grounds against the grant of a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity.” 


Railroad Can Cut Costs—Much of the 
protestants’ evidence related to the cost of 
the Seaboard’s 1. c. 1. operations, it being 
contended that such service is operated at 
a loss and is being “subsidized from carload 
freight earnings.” In that connection, the 
examiners asked if the railroad should be 
denied the opportunity to solve this problem 
by substitution of trucks for rail cars. And 
they went on to cite Kansas City S. Trans- 
port Co., Inc., Com. Car. Application, 28 
M. C. C. 5 wherein the commission “clearly 
stated that a railroad should be permitted 
to substitute a more efficient for a less 

(Continued on page 658) 


Business of Airlines 
Still on Steep Upgrade 


They handled 10.27 per cent of 
total air and rail.passenger 
traffic in June 


Continuing the relative gain which has 
consistently characterized the development 
of their post-war business, the domestic 
airlines in June handled 10.27 per cent of 
the combined air and rail passenger traffic, 
excluding commutation. This increase from 
January’s 4.54 per cent is pointed up by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics in the latest issue of its “Monthly 
Comment,” which also notes that the air- 
lines’ share of the business during the first 
six months of this year was 7.48 per cent 
as compared with 3.43 per cent in last 
year’s first half. 


80 Per Cent Over 1945—The propor- 
tions are measured in passenger-miles, 562 
million of which were performed by the 
airlines in June as compared with the rail- 
roads’ total of 4,912 million non-commuta- 
tion passenger-miles. The relative position 
of the airlines was better (10.71 per cent) 
in May when the strike of railroad trainmen 
and engineers occurred, but the total of 
that month’s airline passenger-miles (513 
million) was 49 million less than the June 
figure. The airlines’ traffic in thfs year’s 
first six months was 80.7 per cent above 
that of 1945’s first half, while the non- 
commutation passenger-miles of the rail- 
roads were down 18.8 per cent. 

Airline revenue figures were available 
only for the first five months of 1946, for 
which period the total was 60 per cent 
above that of the comparable 1945 months. 
In May the airlines collected 21.6 per cent 
of the combined air and rail passenger 
revenue, excluding commutation revenue, 
more than double their January share of 
10.36 per cent. The basic airline figures 
used by the bureau were those of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which is also 
cited as the source of data showing that 
the air carriers during this year’s first 
five months had an operating loss, their 
expenses being 1.5 per cent in excess of 
revenues. The five-months average revenue 
per passenger-mile was 4.68 cents or 10.2 
per cent less than the 5.21 cents reported 
for the same 1945 period. Meanwhile, the 
average revenue per passenger-mile (ex- 
cluding commutation traffic) of the Class I 
railroads increased 2.1 per cent—from 1.95 
cents. in the first six months of 1945 to 
1.99 cents in 1946. 


Cost of Wage Increases—Before get- 
ting into this report on the inroads of 
the airlines, the bureau had analyzed the 
effects of the recent railway wage increases, 
calculating that they made June’s average 
straight time compensation per hour $1.129 
or 21.92 per cent above June, 1945’s 92.6 
cents and 54.66 per cent above June, 1939’s 
73 cents. The awards were fully reflected 
for the first time in the June reports of 
employees, service and compensation. The 
percentage increases above June, 1945, range 
from 16.19 per cent for executives, officials 
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and staff assistants, to 28.33 per cent for 
the maintenance of way and structures 
group; while the increases over June, 1939, 
range from 23.52 per cent to 78.02 per 
cent, the same two groups being in the 
extreme positions. 

Although this year’s increases granted 
to most employees amounted to 18.5 cents 
per hour, the figures indicate that for all 
employees the difference between the aver- 
age hourly compensation in June, 1946, 
and 1945 is 20.3 cents. In explanation of 
this the bureau notes that in June, 1946, 
employment was 8.52 per cent below that of 
the previous June. “When forces are re- 
duced,” it adds, “the supervisors and em- 
ployees with seniority rights who are re- 
tained in service are likely to be in pay 
brackets which are higher than those of 
the employees laid off. Attention is also 
called to the fact that June, 1946, had one 
less working day than June, 1945. This 
would tend to raise the average hourly 
compensation of employees paid on a 
monthly basis whose time and compensa- 
tion have been included in the table. If 
the average straight time compensation is 
confined to all employees whose time is 
reported on an hourly basis, the June 
figures would be as follows: 1946, $1.088; 
1945, $0.894; 1939, $0.694.” 

Another tabulation setting up railway 
traffic units (revenue ton-miles plus twice 
revenue passenger-miles) per hour paid 
for and per dollar of wages shows respec- 
tive drops of 10 per cent and 25.1 per cent 
between June, 1945, and June, 1946. In 
other words, the June, 1946, traffic units 
per hour paid for amounted to 207 as 
compared with 230 in June, 1945, while the 
respective figures for traffic units per dollar 
of compensation were 179 and 239. 

The bureau’s comment on the figures 
calls attention to the fact that June’s aver- 
age of 179 traffic units per dollar of com- 
pensation is “far below. the prewar level.” 
In the latter connection the table shows a 
1939 figure of 203, a wartime peak of 256 
in 1943 and a 1945 figure of 224. Mean- 
while June’s average of 207 traffic units 
per hour paid for is “much higher than 
the averages of the prewar years,” com- 
paring as it does with 1939’s 152 and 1940’s 
161. It is, however, below 1943’s wartime 
peak of 237 and the 1945 figure of 217. 


Operating Ratios—The bureau’s usual 
analysis of the latest monthly financial 
reports notes that August’s operating ratio 
of 78.3 was up 5.8 percentage points from 
August, 1945. Later on there is included 
considerable discussion of regional operating 
ratios, it being pointed out that they 
“varied considerably.” August freight 
revenues of the Class I roads were 6.4 
per cent above July and only 0.2 per cent 
below August, 1945. Passenger revenues 
were down 0.2 per cent from the previous 
month and 26.8 per cent below August, 
1945. The August freight revenue index 
(based on the 1935-1939 monthly average 
as 100) was 203.4, compared to July’s 191.2 
and August, 1945’s 204. The passenger 
revenue index was 320.1, compared to July’s 
320.9 and August, 1945’s 437.6. 

The bureau puts the net income for the 
12 months ended with August at $42,029,000, 
calling attention to the fact that this black 
figure was due to federal income tax 
credits of $395,236,000 which more than 
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offset the $353,207,000 deficit before taxes. 
The August reports of the Class I roads 
showed for the first time a segregation of 
the credits for federal income taxes accrued 
in 1946, and the bureau calculates that the 
total for the eight months was $60 million. 
This includes $44,720,000 in excess profits 
tax carry-backs, $13,615,000 in net operat- 
ing loss carry-backs, and $2,054,000 in 
other income tax credits. 

The effect of these 1946 tax credits on 
the eight-months net railway operating in- 
come by regions is shown in a table which 
reveals that without such credits the New 
England region would have had a net oper- 
ating deficit, while the net railway operating 
incomes of the Great Lakes, Central East- 
ern, Northwestern, and Central Western 
regions would have been much less than 
the reported figures. The table’s figures 
on “per cent tax credit of reported net” 
show a range from 1.1] per cent in the 
Pocahontas region to 284.5 per cent in the 
New England region. The composite per- 
centage for all regions was 20.2 per cent. 

Data presented on the condition of rail- 
way equipment show that on July 31, the 
number of unserviceable yard, freight, and 
passenger locomotives was. higher than on 
the same date in 1945, the percentage of 
unserviceable units in each case being up 
more than two percentage points. The 
unserviceable locomotives as of July 31 
were: Yard switching locomotives, 11.5 
per cent; road freight locomotives, 16.7 
per cent; road passenger locomotives, 16.3 
per cent. In the case of both freight cars 
and passenger-train cars, the increase in 
“per cent unserviceable,” July 31, 1945, 
compared to July 31, 1946, was less than 
one percentage point, the July 31, 1946, 
figures being: Freight cars, 4.3 per cent; 
passenger-train cars, 6 per cent. 

Comparing July, 1946, with July, 1939, 
the bureau says that the condition of rolling 
stock from the standpoint of serviceable- 
ness was “much better” in the current 
year, “despite the intensive utilization of 
equipment during the war.” It adds that 
“traffic requirements were, of course, much 
heavier in July, 1946.” 


Loadings Forecast—The usual discus- 
sion of the freight traffic outlook points 
out that the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the Department of Agri- 
culture has estimated that grain and grain 
products car requirements for October aver- 
age 55,180 cars weekly, as compared with 
actual loadings of 55,800 cars per week in 
October, 1945. “P. M. A.,” the bureau 
adds, “believes its October estimate, as 
well as its November estimate of 54,150 
cars weekly, is attainable.” 

With respect to livestock loadings, P. 
M. A. had estimated that loadings would 
average 25,050 cars weekly in October, 
23,300 in November, and- 16,700 in Decem- 
ber. Presumably these estimates will have 
to be revised as a result of President Tru- 
man’s action lifting price controls on meat, 
for they assumed “a continuation of present 
conditions of price control.” October load- 
ings of “perishable” commodities that nor- 
mally would use refrigerator cars are esti- 
mated by P. M. A. at 218,300, which is 
20,000 cars more than moved in September. 

“All types of equipment remain in tight 
supply,” the bureau says in summing up. 
“Refrigerator and stock cars, where supply 


has been adequate, if not ample, recently, 
are expected to be in short supply in 
the near future. Gondola cars are in such 
demand that the normal allotment for sugar 
beet movement, which begins in October, 
has been cut.” 

Data presented on trends of gross ton- 
miles per train-hour in freight and passenger 
service show that the output per passenger 
train-hour increased at a much greater rate 
from 1937 to 1945 than did the correspond- 
ing factor of freight-train performance 
The bureau attributes this to the greater 
rate of increase in the speed and gross load 
of passenger trains. In 1937 the passenger 
gross ton-miles per train-hour of 17,357 
were equivalent to 57.2 per cent of the 
freight average of 30,349. In 1945, the 
passenger average had increased 36.9 per 
cent over 1937 as compared with 21.8 per 
cent for the freight average. As a result 
the passenger average of 23,762 g. t. n 
per train-hour in 1945 rose to 64.3 per cent 
of the freight average of 36,954. 

For the first seven months of this year, 
the freight g. t. m. per train-hour (36,689) 
were 2 per cent under the comparable 1945 
period, while the estimated passenger aver- 
age (23,730) was up 1.2 per cent, being 
64.7 per cent of the freight level. 


C. & O.-P. M. Start Low-Cost 
Excursions for Youth 


A low-fare excursion train for boys, the 
first in a plan of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Pere Marquette to furnish inexpensive 
travel opportunities for boys’ organiza- 
tions, left Detroit, Mich., for historic Vir- 
ginia localities on October 15, with 
approximately 300 boys aboard. According 
to the road’s announcement, fares charged 
for the trip, including meals and all 
accommodations, amounted to about % 
cent per mile. The two roads plan to con- 
duct a number of similar tours next sum- 
mer. 


Navy Commends Express Officer 


Claude W. Turner, who throughout the 
war was manager of government express 
transportation for the Railway Express 
Agency at Washington, D. C., has been 
presented with a Letter of Commendation 
by the Navy Department in recognition 
of his services in war-time transportation. 
Mr. Turner was appointed to that post 
early in 1942, following requests by the 
Army, Navy and other federal agencies to 
make available the full facilities of the 
R. E. A. He became chief liaison officer 
for the company in expediting government 
war shipments, and was called upon to 
provide expedited movement on trains and 
planes of vitally urgent shipments to and 
from army and navy posts and war pro- 
duction centers. 


Swedish Railway Commission 
Touring U. S. 


Four high-ranking officers of the Swed- 
ish State Railways are currently touring 
the United States to study American rail- 
road practices and manufacturing facilities 
for railroad supplies and equipment. Three 
members of the party—G. O. V. Dahlbeck, 
general manager; T. Ringquist, chief me- 
chanical engineer and Thorsten Thelander, 
chief engineer, have passed through Chi- 
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cago on a trip that will continue to Albu- 
querque, N. M., via Duluth, Minn., St. Paul, 
Seattle, Wash., Portland, Ore., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. and Los Angeles. At Alber- 
querque the official mission of the party 
will be completed. 

In addition, B. T. Berger, general freight 
raflic manager of the state system, is fol- 
owing a separate itinerary through the 
country, calling upon railroad traffic and 
operating departments. All four expect to 
embark for Sweden on November 4. Mr. 
Dahlbeck told the Railway Age that he 
was particularly interested in obtaining in- 
formation regarding the design and main- 
tenance of Diesel or Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives. 
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25% Service Charged Placed on 
Uncancelled Plane Tickets 


\ service charge of 25 per cent of one- 
way fares has been placed on domestic air- 
line tickets not cancelled by flight departure 
time, it was announced this week by the 
\ir Transport Association of America, rep- 
resenting the scheduled airlines of the 
United States. The new rules, effective 
October 15, follow the introduction of the 
Pullman company’s new redemption regu- 
lations on August 1, as reported in Railway 
Age, July 6, page 26. 

A. T. A. also announced that as a 
“second phase” of a program “designed 
to provide more airline seats by alleviating 
the ‘no show’ passenger problem,” all do- 
mestic carriers will now require airline 
patrons who do not intend to make use of 
remaining portion of their tickets to pay 
the 25 per cent service charge unless they 
notify the airline upon which their next de- 
parture is scheduled by the actual de- 
parture time of the flight. The pas- 
senger may inform the airline of his inten- 
tion not to use the ticket either in person, 
by telephone, telegraph or mail, providing 
the information reaches the airline office in 
the city from which the departure was to 
be made, prior to the departure time of the 
flight. 

The association said that the “first phase” 
of the airlines’ “no show” program “merely 
requires the passenger to inform the air- 
line office in the city from which his de- 
parture is scheduled a specified number of 
hours prior to departure of his intention to 
use the reservation he had previously made.” 
Failure to so inform the airline office 
results in the right of the airline to auto- 
matically cancel his reservation and resell 
the space. 

In cases where 25 per cent of the one- 
way fare for the remaining portion of any 
passenger ticket not properly cancelled 
reaches a figure less than $2.50, the service 
charge applicable under the new ruling 
will be $2.50, or if the total one-way fare 
in question is less than $2.50, the service 
charge will be the total amount of the 
fare. 


Refrigeration and Air-Condition- 
ing Exposition, Oct. 29 - Nov. 1 


Displays of the latest developments in 
air-conditioning systems for passenger cars, 
refrigeration equipment for the preserva- 
tion of food in diners and station restau- 
rants, new machinery for equipping rail- 
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road refrigerator cars and such other 
refrigerating equipment as drinking-water 
coolers will be among the total of 300 in- 
dustry displays at the fourth All-industry 
Refrigeration and Air-Conditioning Expos- 
tion, to be held in the Public Auditorium 
at Cleveland, Ohio, October 29 to Novem- 
ber 1, inclusive. Sponsored by the Refrig- 
eration Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with the cooperation of the Frozen 
Food Locker Manufacturers and Suppliers 
Association, exposition displays will cover 
75,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

Plans of the more than 160 companies 
numbered among the exhibitors indicate 
that many will have displays of products 
especially built for, or adapted to, the 
transportation field. Featured among the 
show exhibits will be portable refrigerated 
containers which may be loaded with fresh 
or frozen food at source, transported in 
railroad cars or trucks, unloaded at retail 
stores, and their contents sold direct to 
consumers. 


N. W. Shippers Plan Meeting 


The Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board, at its quarterly meeting on October 
31, at Fargo, N. D., will hear reports on 
freight car needs in that area, by R. E. 
Clark, manager of the Closed Car section 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
and C. W. Taylor, manager of the associa- 
tion’s Refrigerator Car section. Chester 
C. Thompson, president of American 
Waterways Operators, Inc., will discuss the 
national transportation inquiry being con- 
ducted by the house committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 


Johnson Prefers Certificate 44 
to Present “Assurances” 


Director Johnson of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation is demanding rein- 
statement of Certificate 44 under which 
railroads and other carriers regulated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission were 
accorded wartime immunity from the anti- 
trust laws with respect to operations of 
their rate bureaus and other joint-action 
arrangements. The O. D. T. director is 
understood to have represented to Director 
Steelman of the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion that reinstatement of 
the certificate is the legal and “dignified” 
course for the government to follow. 

The certificate, originally issued by the 
chairman of the former War Production 
Board, was allowed to expire on October 1 
by Director Small of the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration, who relied principally 
on Department of Justice contentions that 
the rate bureaus “can function effectively 
without violating the anti-trust laws.” 
Subsequently, J. Carter Fort, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Association 
of American Railroads, received from 
Attorney General Clark and other De- 
partment of Justice officials what- Mr. 
Fort regards as satisfactory assurances 
that the railroads “may continue the nor- 
mal and customary rate bureau and rate 
conference practices while the Georgia anti- 
trust suit is pending, without fear of addi- 
tional suits by the government based upon 
such practices during such period” (see 
Railway Age of October 12, page 609). 


Colonel Johnson stated on October 16 
that the Department of Justice had not 
up to that time advised him of the under- 
standing reached with Mr. Fort. Mean- 
while it is understood that the O. D. T. 
director’s insistence that Certificate 44 be 
reinstated is based on his feeling that 
the “assurances” method of handling the 
matter is “undignified” in that the govern- 
ment should be a stickler for legal forms 
while the carriers should not be forced to 
rely on the tolerance of a government 
official. Moreover, Colonel Johnson has 
also pointed out that the railroads on 
whose behalf the “assurances” have been 
received are not the only carriers which 
were accorded immunity by the certificate. 


Dining Car Food and Beverages 
Exempted from Price Control 


Prices for meals, individual food items 
and beverages served on railroad dining 
cars, cafe cars or club cars were exempted 
from price control by the Office of Price 
Administration, effective October 11. The 
exemption does not apply to the sale of 
sandwiches, milk and other individual food 
items and drinks by train peddlers or to 
sales at railroad station news stands oper- 
ated by a firm or individual also peddling 
food items and drinks on trains. 

According to the O.P.A., railroads have 
shown that they are losing substantial 
amounts of money on their dining car 
operations. It said that the price increases 
that are required under law to grant are 
greater than the railroads indicated they 
would put into effect if price controls were 
eliminated. Dining car prices have been 
frozen since July 1, 1943, at the highest 
prices in effect from February 1, 1943, to 
April 10, 1943. The O.P.A. added that 
“some price relief,” similar to that already 
allowed restaurants, is being provided train 
peddlers. 


I. C. C. Lets H. & M. Charge 
Straight 10-cent Fare 


Making its third report on further hear- 
ing in the I. & S. Docket No. 4394 pro- 
ceeding, which involves Hudson & Man- 
hattan fares, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has now authorized that road to 
abandon its token plan and charge on a 
permanent basis a straight 10-cent fare be- 
tween Jersey City, N. J., and Hoboken and 
points on both its uptown and downtown 
lines in New York. The present fare, lim- 
ited to the period ending six months after 
the legal termination of the war, is on 
the alternative basis of 11 tokens for $1 
or a cash fare of ten cents, payable by a 
dime. 

It has been in effect since June, 1944, as 
authorized in the commission’s second re- 
port in the proceeding which was sustained 
by the United States Supreme Court. Prior 
to that time the fare was 8 cents on the 
downtown line, having been increased from 
6 cents as approved in the proceeding’s 
original report of 1938, and 10 cents on 
the uptown line, as approved in 1920. The 
present report is the result of a petition 
wherein the road asked for the modifica- 
tions now made in the previous orders. 

The commission found that the modifica- 
tions would produce some additional net 
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income, although the anticipated annual net 
would still be about $108,000 short of in- 
terest requirements. Also, it stated that 
the “overwhelming majority” of the pas- 
sengers had “demonstrated their increasing 
preference for straight dime fares as against 
the present lower alternative token basis.” 
In this connection the report had discussed 
figures showing that in 1945 only 18.51 
per cent of the passengers used tokens; 
and the average fare paid during that year 
was 9.832 cents. 

Although the railroad had not asked for 
a fare higher than 10 cents, the commis- 
sion’s findings include this pronouncement : 
“Under present conditions and so far as can 
be foreseen, a local interstate fare of 10 
cents is the maximum that can be charged 
on either the uptown or the downtown line, 
and any greater fare would probably return 
to respondent less revenue, or at least no 
greater revenue, than a 10-cent fare.” 


Union Asks Installation of Steel 
Pilots with Retractive Couplers 

Contending that devices now in use on 
a large number of locomotives “lack sufh- 
cient strength” and are “deficient in de- 
sign,” the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen has filed a petition with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
which it has asked the commission to issue 
an order requiring the railroads to install 
“substantial” cast steel pilots with retractive 
couplers on all locomotives operated in road 
service. 

According to the union’s president, D, B. 
Robertson, who filed the petition, such an 
order would help cut down the toll of “life 
and limb” and property damage, particu- 
larly in grade crossing accidents. He 
stated that obstacles struck at grade cross- 
ings or elsewhere “frequently are not thrust 
from the path of the engine and train” but 
become wedged under the engine trucks 
and wheels, thereby resulting in derailments. 

The petition also noted that when loco- 
motives are equipped with “substantial pilots 
with retractive couplers,” accidents to per- 
sons on the locomotive and train and to the 
train itself are “mitigated or prevented.” 


New Haven Charged with Anti- 
Trust Law Violations 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford’s arrangements for the handling of 
fruits and vegetables shipped into Boston, 
Mass., have resulted in its being named 
among defendants in an anti-trust suit filed 
in the federal district court there on Octo- 
ber 15 by the Department of Justice. The 
suit charges the railroad, the Boston Mar- 
ket Terminal Company and various friut 
and vegetable distributing companies and 
their officers (“defendant consignees”) with 
conspiring, as the Department of Justice an- 
nouncement put it, “to monopolize the trans- 
portation and sale of fresh fruit and vege- 
tables ‘within the New England area in 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust act.” 

The complaint alleged that 75 per cent 
of the rail shipments of fruits and vege- 
tables into Boston arrive via the New 
Haven, “which has leased its Boston market 
terminal ‘to the Boston Market Terminal 
Company.” It asked that the railroad be 
required to divest itself of all its interest 
in the market, and that the market be 


opened to any person desiring to use its 
facilities. 

Under the present set-up, the complaint 
charged: “(1) that the defendant con- 
signees, members of the Boston Market 
Terminal Company, have agreed to use the 
defendant railway exclusively and have 
agreed to refrain from using other railroads 
or motor carriers for the transportation of 
fruit and vegetables into Boston; (2) that 
the defendant consignees have the exclusive 
use of the facilities of the Boston Market 
Terminal Company to receive fruit and 
vegetables and deny access to non-members 
and others.” 


Indianapolis Station to House 
Permanent Industry Exhibit 


The concourse of the Union station at 
Indianapolis, Ind., will be the setting for 
a permanent Indianapolis Industrial Ex- 
hibition, to be opened November 7 with 
elaborate ceremonies in which executives 
of railroads and participating industries 
will take part. The dedicatory activities 
will conclude with a dinner at the Claypool 
hotel. 

The 74 exhibits will be displayed in cases 
of polished aluminum and glass, simulating 
modern streamlined passenger cars. It is 
expected that some four million persons 
will pass through the exhibit area yearly, 
and displays employing color and motion 
have been arranged to focus attention on 
the industrial achievements of the Indian- 
apolis area. The formal opening will mark 
the success of an idea developed in the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce during 
the presidency of E. S. Pearce, president of 
the Railway Service & Supply Company. 


Railroad Radio Program 
in St. Louis 


What is ahead for the nation’s railroads 
and what the railroads serving St. Louis 
are doing and planning to improve that 
city’s position will be discussed over Sta- 
tion KXOK in St. Louis on October 22, 
from 8:00 to 8:30 p.m. on the “Wake Up 
St. Louis” program. This radio forum will 
be presented in connection with the 10th 
annual meeting of the National Association 
of Shippers Advisory Boards in St. Louis 
on that day. 

Those who will be heard on the broad- 
cast are Carl Giessow, of St. Louis, vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards and director of 
the Transportation Bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce; Robert S. Henry, 
assistant to the president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads; and Albert 
R. Beatty, manager of the Press and 
Radio Section of the A. A. R. Bruce 
Barrington, KXOK news editor, will act 
as moderator. 


South Dakota Orders Free 
P.-& D. Service 


Freg pick-up and delivery service on 
less-carload traffic on which rates of less 
than 50 cents per 100 Ib. are applicable was 
ordered restored, effective on or before 
October 20, by the South Dakota Public 
Utilities Commission in its supplemental 
order F-2147, dated October 7. The com- 
mission’s action arises from a’ petition of 


the Traffic Bureau of Sioux Falls protest. 
ing its granting, on June 24, the rail car. 
riers authority to publish the same increase; 
on South Dakota intrastate traffic as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission author. 
ized on interstate traffic in its decision of 
June 20. Among the I. C. C.’s findings was 
one prohibiting free pick-up or delivery 
services or allowances on traffic on which 
the line haul rate is less than 50 cents per 


100 Ib. 


Accounts for Those Furnishing 
Cars or Protective Services 


Division 1 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission this week made public a May 7 
order prescribing a uniform system of 
accounts for persons furnishing railroads 
or express companies with cars or pro- 
tective (temperature-control) services for 
perishable freight. The order becomes ef- 
fective January 1, 1947. 


August Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to American 
Trucking Associations transported in Au- 
gust 2,008,924 tons of freight, an increase 
of 9.7 per cent over the 1,831,160 tons trans- 
ported in July and an increase of 13.9 per 
cent above the August, 1945, total of 
1,763,476 tons. The A. T. A. index figure, 
based on the 1938-40 average monthly ton- 
nage of the reporting carriers, was 204 
for August—“the highest for any month 
thus far this year, and the highest figure 
for the month of August since A. T. A. 
began keeping records in 1937.” 

The foregoing figures, according to the 
A. T. A. statement, are based on com- 
parable returns from 202 truckers in 37 
states. Carriers in the Eastern district 
reported tonnage increases of 10.7 per cent 
above July and 16.1 per cent above August, 
1945. In the Southern region, the respective 
increases were 13.1 per cent and 10.6 per 
cent, while in the Western district they 
were 5.6 per cent and 10.4 per cent. 


Car Service Orders 


Service Order No. 624 has been issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to establish a permit system governing the 
movement of export grain to North 
Atlantic ports whether consigned to an 
elevator or for direct delivery to a vessel. 
Under the order, effective from October 14 
until January 1, 1947, unless otherwise 
modified, A. S. Johnson, assistant director, 
Railway Transport Department, Office of 
Defense Transportation, is named I. C. C. 
agent with authority to appoint elevators 
or delivering carriers in the port areas 
as permit agents. 

Service Order No. 625, effective from 
October 14 until December 14, unless other- 
wise modified, prohibits the peddling of 
wine and grape juice from freight cars. 
The order is similar to former Service 
Order No. 153. 

Revised Service Order No. 558 and its 
Amendment No. 1 stipulates that the rail- 
roads shall furnish only refrigerator cars 
unsuitable for fruit and vegetable loading 
under the order’s provisions authorizing the 
furnishing of two or three reefers in lieu 
of box cars ordered for shipments of fruit 
and vegetable containers and box shooks 
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from origins in California and Oregon to 
destinations in California. The previous 
order expired on October 10, but the re- 
vision, effective on that day, will remain in 
effect until December 20 unless otherwise 
modified. 

Amendment No. 3 to Service Order No. 
434 exempts box cars on hand at Gulf 
ports at 7:00 a.m., October 16, from the 
orders provisions which restrict the free 
time on box cars held for unloading at 
ports to a maximum of seven days. The 
regular tariff provisions will apply on the 
cars involved. General Permit No. 4 under 
Service. Order .422 authorizes the rail- 
roads to disregard, as to cars which 
arrived at Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific ports 
after 12:01 am., August 24, the orders 
provisions requiring that cars on hand 10 
days be unloaded forthwith where the un- 
loading is a railroad responsibility. The 
permit expires October 31. 


New Contract Settles 
Long Island Dispute 
(Continued from page 652) 


short turn-around assignments and acceler- 
ate the beginning of overtime.” The pres- 
ent board concurred in that view. It went 
on to suggest that the parties agree upon 
an arbitration of the matter, to be con- 
cluded before May 25, 1947, “should inter- 
mediate negotiations fail to eventuate in 
agreement.” 

The employees, it added, were willing 
to enter into such an agreement, but the 
carrier declined at this time to do so. 

“The organization, therefore,” the report 
continued, “has available to it the right 
to proceed under the Railway Labor Act, 
formulating and presenting its demands 
sufficiently in advance of May 25, 1947, to 
permit their being disposed of by negotia- 
tion and mediation and, if these fail of 
results, we recommend arbitration; failing 
all these, an emergency board not tram- 
meled in its recommendations by the pres- 
ent restrictions of the stabilization program 
would be available.” 


Union Claims Gains—J. Earle Kelton, 
chairman of District 50’s scale committee, 
was quoted as saying that all the rule 
changes would mean time and money to the 
train employees involved. Among points 
covered by the new rules he mentioned 
were: (1) race trains run during track 
seasons are to be considered as_ special 
trains, which must be manned by men who 
do not have regular runs; (2) a worker’s 
finishing terminal will now be the one from 
which he starts; (3) deadheading to the 
point where an employee’s work begins 
next day will entitle him to a full day’s 
pay for such deadheading; and (4) men 
will be paid for the time required for physi- 
cal and promotional examinations. 

The six major issues which the union 
had emphasized in its arguments before 
the emergency board were held in abey- 
ance, 

They included a reduction in the basic 
mileage after which overtime is paid; 
sick leave with pay; a basic eight-hour 
day; increased vacations with pay; one day 
off in every seven and time and one-half 
for overtime. 
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Will Review Class-Rate and 
Pullman-Sale Cases 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
this week agreed to review the decision of 
the special three-judge federal court which 
last May upheld the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s interim order in the No. 
28300 class rate case, and last January’s 
decision of another three-judge court which 
approved sale of the Pullman Company’s 
sleeping-car business to the so-called rail- 
road “buying group.” The lower court 
which passed on the class-rate case sat at 
Utica, N. Y., while the Pullman case was 
heard in Philadelphia, Pa. 

The commission’s rate order, which has 
been attacked by northern states and several 
western railroads, provides that class rates 
in the South and West (except in the ter- 
ritory west of the Rocky Mountains) shall 
be reduced 10 per cent and that Official 
Territory class rates shall be increased 10 
per cent, pending the development of a 
new uniform class rate structure in con- 
formity with the decision’s other findings. 
In upholding the commission, the Utica 
court enjoined establishment of the interim 
adjustment, pending the losing parties’ ap- 
peal. The commission sought unsuccessfully 
to have the Supreme Court dissolve that 
injunction. 

The Philadelphia court’s approval of the 
sale of Pullman’s sleeping-car business to 
the railroad group was appealed by the 
Department of Justice and others, includ- 
ing the Chesapeake & Ohio, New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, and Pere Marquette. 
The proposed sale is the aftermath of the 
successful anti-trust action against the Pull- 
man compapies, Pullman, Incorporated, 
having elected to sell the operating business 
and retain Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company. 

In other orders entered this week, the 
Supreme Court also agreed to review a 
railroad tax case (Atlantic Coast Line v. 
Thompson) which involves the right of 
Georgia to assess a deficiency income tax 
with respect to A. C. L. income from the 
main line of the Georgia Railroad and its 
Athens branch. The railroad, which lost in 
the lower court, claims that the income 
involved is exempt from the income tax 
under provisions of the Georgia’s 1833 
charter. 

The court granted a petition for a writ 
of certiorari in Walling v. Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis and Portland Terminal 
Company, which involves the status of 
trainees under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The lower court has upheld the rail- 
roads’ contentions that trainees are not em- 
ployees within the meaning of: the act. 
Certiorari was also granted in Northern 
Pacific v. United States, which involves 
the application of land-grant rates. The 
lower court has rejected the railroad’s con- 
tention that the traffic involved was not 
military traffic moving for military use. 


Rodgers Plans to Retire from 
A. T. A. Presidency 


Ted V. Rodgers, president of American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., since it was 
organized in 1933, will retire from that 
position upon completion of the new 12- 
months term for which he was reelected at 










A. T. A.’s recent convention in Chicago. 
Mr. Rodgers announced his retirement 
plans to the convention after it had re- 
elected him unanimously. 

He explained that his decision was based 
on his desire to spend more time at his 
home in Scranton, Pa., with his wife who 
has been in poor health. Mr. Rodgers is 58 
years of age. A Scranton truck operator, 
he was president of the Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Association prior to the organization 
of AS EA; 


Canadian Roads Ask 
30% Rate Increase 


(Continued from page 652) 


operating lines in Canada and who are 
members of the association had, with 
approval of the National War Labor Board, 
granted to their Canadian employees wage 
increases starting January 1, 1946, similar 
to those awarded their American employees. 


With like approval, Canadian railways 
granted a general wage increase to all 


occupational classifications of their em- 
ployees, except trainmen, amounting to 10 
cents per hour retroactive to June 1, 1946. 

Seven other member companies of the 
association now were faced with an appli- 
cation for similar increases in the wages 
of their Canadian employees. 

An application had been filed with the 
National War Labor Board on behalf of 
the trainmen’s organization for an increase 
in wages of 25 per cent. This application 
affected nine of the association’s mem- 
ber companies, including the Canadian 
National, Canadian Pacific and the Ontario 
Northland. 

The association’s submission states that, 
assuming the trainmen’s application will be 
disposed of on the basis of the 10-cents-an- 
hour awarded the other employees of the 
two member roads referred to, and that 
all the other member companies are re- 
quired to grant similar increases in wages 
to all their employees, retroactive to June 
1, there will have been added to the 
1946 operating payroll of all the com- 
panies affected an additional amount of 
$23 200,000. 

Such an increase would amount for a 
ful! 12-months period at the 1946 employ- 
ment level to $40,300,000. 

The application concludes : 


“The increase in tolls or rates sought 
by the application is based entirely on 
present costs including the pending in- 


crease in wages of 10 cents an hour but 
does not take into consideration any in- 
crease in wages or costs with which the 
railways may be faced hereafter.” 

The association in its submission said 
railways had been operating under rigidly 
controlled rates which in most cases dated 
back to 1922. Apart from the recent 10- 
cent increase operating costs for 1946 
would be $132,000,000 above 1939. 

“The decline in railway gross earnings 
which commenced to be substantial in the 
latter part of 1945 has progressively con- 
tinued into 1946 and such decline has not 
been nearly matched by a corresponding 
decline in working expenses,” the associa- 
tion said. “The result has been an exceed- 
ingly serious decline in railway net earn- 
ings.” 
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State Grants C. A. & E. Fare 
Increase in One Day 

A petition for a 10 per cent increase in 
commutation fares on the strike-bound Chi- 
cago, Aurora & Elgin was received, heard 
and granted on the same day—October 15 
—by the Illinois Commerce Commission. 
This speedy action permitted the road to set- 
tle a wage dispute with its employees, and 
tu restore operations on the following day. 

The agreement entered into by the road, 
the Illinois Commerce Commission and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen provides 
than an 18% cents an hour raise shall be 
retroactive to September 1, and back pay 
of 14% cents an hour shall be given from 
January 1 to August 31. Throughout the 
strike, the C. A. & E. had maintained that 
its present income would permit wage in- 
creases amounting to only 14% cents per 
hour. 

In asking for the increase in fares, Arthur 
L. Schwartz, president, said that the road 
had a net income of $120,141 for the first 
eight months of 1946, but that if the 14% 
cents an hour wage increase offered by the 
company had been in effect during that 
period, the road would have suffered a 
deficit of $23,828. A deficit of $63,544 would 
have resulted, he added, if the 18%4 cents an 
hour wage increase had been in effect for 
the same period. He estimated-that the 
proposed fares increase would have yielded 
$74,620 additional revenue for the eight- 
month period, leaving $50,792 as net income, 
if wages had been increased 1414 cents an 
hour, and $11,076 income if they had been 
18% cents an hour higher. 


Hearing on Santa Fe Plan for 
New Route into St. Louis 


Interstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ings will open November 12 at the Coronado 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., on the joint applica- 
tion filed by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
for approval of.a plan whereby the Santa 
Fe would obtain use of a direct line between 
Kansas City, Mo., and St. Louis, while the 
Burlington would shorten its Chicago- 
Kansas City route by about 22 miles. The 
hearings will be before Assistant Director 
Boles of the commission’s Bureau, of 
Finance. 

Part of the proposed new set-up, which 
was described in the Railway Age of June 
29, page 1278, would involve acquisitiom by 
the applicants of the properties of the 
Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago from the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio which is getting them 
in connection with its acquisition of the 
Alton. In this connection, the St. Louis 
hearing will also embrace a G. M. & O. 
application for approval of certain track- 
age rights over lines of the K. C., St. L. 
& C., which it proposes to reserve when it 
sells that property to the Santa Fe and 
Burlington. 


“Husking Bee” Makes 
Second Run 


The New Haven’s “Husking Bee” 
train will make its second trip of the 
season on October 26, leaving Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, at 3:20 p.m., and 
arriving in Kent, Conn., at 5:50 p.m., with 
way stops to pick up passengers at 125th 
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street, Stamford, Conn., and South Nor- 
walk. In Kent, the passengers, after a New 
England baked bean dinner, will participate 
in a corn-husking contest and country 
dancing. The return trip will start at 
10:40 p.m. and stops will be made at all 
stations from Norwalk and South Norwalk 
to Mount Vernon, N. Y., ‘inclusive. The 
train will arrive at Grand Central at 1:12 
a.m. Including railroad fare, the entire 
cost of the trip will be $5. 


Forecasts Regional Shifts in 
Post-War Traffic 


Official Classification Territory will fail 
to maintain its 1939 relative position as 
an originator of carload traffic during the 
three post-war years 1946-48, according to 
the preview of a study entitled “Regional 
Shifts in Post-War Traffic of Class I Rail- 
ways,” which has been prepared in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics. 
The preview appeared in the latest issue 
of the bureau’s “Monthly Comment on 
Transportation Statistics,” but the study 
itself has not yet been released. 

The “Comment” explained that it will 
present two possible patterns of the terri- 
torial distributions of tons of freight orig- 
inated for the years 1946, 1947, and 1948. 
One of these patterns is based on a pro- 
jection of the actual originations by terri- 
tories for the years 1937-44. The other 
is the same projection “adjusted for the 
estimated maximum effect on tons origin- 
ated resulting from the utilization of fa- 
cilities constructed during the war.” 

The territorial estimates of the origina- 
tions are constructed on the basis of three 
different levels of national income. The 
“Comment” preview presented the accom- 
panying table, the estimated relatives of 
which are “those for an intermediate na- 
tional income level which would be associ- 
ated with about three million unemployed.” 


Great Lakes Grain Shipments 
Restricted by O. D. T. 


Because of the shortage of Americap 
vessels to move cargoes of grain, coal and 
ore between ports on the Great Lakes be. 
fore the closing of the navigation season 
the Office of Defense Transportation this 
week prohibited the movement of Great 
Lakes grain shipments in American vessels 
from points outside the United States. 

The action, taken in General Order ODT 
67, became effective October 15. It does 
not apply to shipments of grain transported 
in American vessels from Fort William, 
Ontario, to Duluth, Minn., or Superior, 
Wis. 


Would Leave Seaboard 
in Trucking Business 


(Continued from page 653) 
efficient means of service.” There were 
also contentions that S. A. L.’s  truck- 
operating costs were higher than those of 
the over-the-road truckers; but the rail- 
road urged that such a comparison was 
without significance since its ‘operations 
primarily involve short hauls, and it has 
a common-carrier duty to transport 1. c. 1. 

The “true basis of comparison,” accord- 
ing.to the Seaboard is the relative cost of 
furnishing the service by rail or by truck. 
Its evidence in that connection showed that 
the annual net economy on the routes in- 
volved in the 12 proceedings reopened in 
their entirety amounts to $46,503, i. e., rail 
savings of $171,116 less truck operating 
costs of $124,613. Also, the railroad stated 
that it had given consideration to the per- 
formance of a coordinated service through 
the use of independent motor carriers in- 
stead of through its own trucking opera- 
tions, but concluded that such an arrange- 





Percentage Distribution by Rate Territories of Tons Originated 
(1939 Actual and 1946-48 Estimated) 





Territories 
Z A ee BR a or noe papi —— 
, United ‘ Western South- Mountain- 
Year States Official Southern Trunk-Line western Pacific 
Products of Mines 
1939 ... 100.0 68.4 12.7 11.9 3.2 3.8 
Projection of 1937-44 tons originated: 
1946 ... 100.0 64.2 12.8 14.5 4.6 3.9 
1947 . : 100.0 62.3 12.5 15.7 5.4 4.1 
1948 o's, k eheve te we see be 100.0 61.5 12.5 16.2 Fe 2 4.1 
Projection of 1937-44 tons originated (adjusted)*: 
1946 ‘ , : ... 100.0 65.6 12.2 12.2 5.4 4.6 
1947 . ; . 100.0 64.6 12.0 12.3 6.3 4.8 
1948 p< sh ce 64.4 11.9 12.3 6.5 4.9 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 
1939 ; . 100.0 64.6 8.6 9.7 9.4 7.7 
Projection of 1937-44 tons originated: 
1946 . . seen ss See 100.0 62.5 +3 9.0 11,2 8.0 
a eons 6c Ginn Sabena aE 100.0 60.3 9.7 8.9 12.4 8.7 
1948 aa diets 100.0 59.1 9.9 8.8 13.1 9.1 
Projection of 1937-44 tons originated (adjusted)*: 
1946 .. STL eeIy TT freee 100.0 57.6 7.7 9.3 16.4 9.0 
a7... ; 100.0 56.5 7.5 9.2 17.6 9.2 
1948 . ; (ites en a 56.0 7.5 9.2 18.0 9.3 
All Carload Traffic 
1939 . saa ROOM 59.6 11.9 14.3 6.1 8.1 
Projection of 1937-44 tons originated: 
.., wee ig oe 100.0 56.1 11.8 16.6 7.6 7.9 
ae Ps ete See eae 100.0 54.9 11.9 16.8 8.3 8.1 
RO ns nF his ante aiwinne PS 100.0 54.2 12.0 16.8 8.7 8.3 
Projection of 1937-44 tons originated (adjusted)*: 
EEN APR ee ey 100.0 55.4 11.0 15.4 9.6 8.6 
| RES 0, Wie eee ae 100.0 55.0 11.0 15.0 10.3 8.7 
1948 s iso'er wth » peek a aOR 100.0 54.9 11.0 14.8 10.5 8.8 


*In accordance with estimated postwar utilization of war facilities. 


. 
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ment would be “thoroughly unprofitable.” 
In summing up its review of the evidence, 
the proposed report had this to say: 

“A careful and studied appraisal of ap- 
plicants’ evidence, on the one hand, against 
protestants’ evidence, on the other, war- 
rants the conclusions that the proposed 
service is of a different character from 
that of the protesting motor carriers and 
is not directly competitive with the present 
motor carrier service or unduly prejudicial 
to the existing motor carriets; that the 
proposed operations will serve a useful 
public purpose, responsive to a public de- 
mand or need; that this purpose can and 
will be served better by applicants than by 
existing motor carriers; and that it can 
be served by applicants without endangering 
or impairing the operations of existing 
carriers contrary to the public interest... . 
Applicants are fully qualified to conduct 
the proposed operations and should be 
granted authority subject to the [recom- 
mended] conditions.” 


Dixie-Ohio Rule Applied—Other mat- 
ters dealt with in the proposed report 
were the “duplicate operations” of the 
Railway Express Agency and the con- 
tractual arrangements under which R. E. A. 
has been conducting operations for the 
Seaboard over two routes. The “duplicate 
operations” are on two short R. E. A. 
routes included in routes involved in the 
S. A. L. applications. Of this situation 
the examiners said: “Since it is not the 
policy of the commission to grant duplicate 
operating rights to closely affiliated carriers 
for the same operation, the Express Agency 
and applicants should give consideration 
to the elimination of any duplication that 
may arise upon the issuance of authority 
as proposed herein.” 

With respect to the two routes operated 
by R. E. A. under contract with Seaboard, 
the report reminded the applicants that 
such arrangements must conform to the 
Dixie-Ohio Case rule which stipulated in 
effect that where a carrier uses the vehicles 
of others, such use must be under the 
carrier’s direction and control and under 
his responsibility to the shipper and the 
general public. 


New Haven Ad Campaign Points 
Up Rail Travel Advantages 


The first advertisement in a newspaper 
campaign designed by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford to call attention to the 
major advantages of travel by rail—de- 
pendability, comfort and safety—has ap- 
peared in newspapers in the territory cov- 
ered by the road. Reproduced herewith, 
the advertisement indicates the New 
Haven’s intention to combine pointed illus- 
trations with a minimum of copy, all re- 
volving around the slogan, “When you've 
got to get there, take the train.” 

In answer to questions which indicated 
that in some quarters it was felt that un- 
due emphasis was being placed on the 
advantages of rail travel to the detriment 
of travel by airplane, Howard S. Palmer, 
president and trustee of the New Haven, 
said, “While everyone recognizes that the 
airplane has its place in the field of trans- 
portation, just as do the ship and bus, we 
do not expect to play a passive part in 
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post-war travel promotion, nor do we intend 
to let the real superiorities and advantages 
of rail travel remain unknown to the public: 
This campaign is evidence of our belief 





Weather got you down? 


When you've got to get there, 
Take the Train 


m NEW HAVEN = 
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Southern New England and New York 








Comfortable ... Safe... Certain 


in the future of passenger travel in the New 
Haven’s rich territory. It is also evidence 
of the determination of the New Haven’s 
management to utilize every selling tool to 
back up that belief.” 


L.C.L. Congestion Aggravates 
Freight Car Shortage 


Recent increases in less-than-carload 
freight volume, a shortage of experienced 
freight house employees and inability of 
carriers to make all necessary deliveries to 
many business concerns’ receiving depart- 
ments which observe shortened work-weeks 
or daily work-hours have tied up thousands 
of box cars handling l.c.l. freight, thereby 
causing “widespread congestion” in railroad 
freight houses and contributing to the cur- 
rent shortage of freight cars, it was asserted 
this week by the Transportation Committe« 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The committee’s views were dis- 
closed following a recent meeting at which 
time the freight car situation was outlined 
by representatives of the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Railroads. 

Urging users of L.c.l. or package freight 
service to cooperate to “their own advan 
tage” by extending the times when they 
will accept deliveries, the C. of C. said that 
“the situation is now so serious that if it 
continues and grows worse, and other 
means cannot be found to elleviate it, local 
or general embargoes may have to be 
invoked.” 

The C. of C. further noted that due to 


accumulated demands, the box car shortage 
is expected to continue this winter, even 
after the end of the fall traffic peak in No- 
vember. It said that easing of the current 
“acute” shortage of open top cars is fore- 
seen about that time. 

“Relief in sight through new freight car 
construction is relatively limited,” it con- 
cluded. “The railroads have 1,725,000 and 
private owners, 250,000 cars; 55,000 new 
cars are on order, with delivery of 7,000 
per month promised. While the percentage 
of cars in bad order has continued low, 4.4 
per cent, shortage of repair materials 
threatens to raise this figure. O. D. T. and 
railroads have urgently requested increased 
supplies of such materials.” 


Four Sites Proposed for New 
Chicago Passenger Terminals 


The Chicago South Side Terminal Com- 
mittee, in a conference with Chicago city 
officials, revealed that it has four tentative 
passenger station sites and plans under con- 
sideration and that it believes that the rail- 
roads which now use the Central, Dearborn, 
LaSalle Street and Grand Central stations 
cannot be properly accommodated in fewer 
than two new passenger terminals. The 
study has also been expanded to include a 
general review of freight handling facili- 
ties, including the location and adequacy 
of freight houses, team tracks, classification 
yards and interchange tracks. 

One of the proposed passenger stations 
would be located at Congress street and be 
of the stub type with 6 suburban and 24 
through train tracks. Another is planned to 
be located at Polk street, west of Clark 
street, to be of the combination through, 
stub and loop type with 20 tracks, all for 
through trains. This plan calls for the re- 
tention of a portion of the present LaSalle 
Street station as a suburban train terminal. 
A third plan envisions an entirely new 
layout on the site of the present Dearborn 
station, comprising 24 tracks for through 
trains and 6 suburban tracks, all of the 
stub type. The fourth plan is for a station 
at 12th street and the lake front, the site of 
the existing Central station. This terminal 
is proposed to be of the combination stub 
and through type, consisting of 22 tracks. 
The plan for this terminal also provides for 
relocation of the I. C.’s suburban tracks on 
the west side of the station, but still using 
entirely separate facilities as at present. 

The committee expressed the opinion that 
a new terminal at 12th street will be re- 
quired in addition to one of the other three 
plans, and expressed doubt that any satis- 
factory solution to the problem can be de- 
vised using only one station for all roads. 
So far there have been no proposals made 
as to the individual railroads that will make 
use of the various facilities proposed. 

While the committee was hesitant about 
making estimates of costs in the absence of 
more detailed plans and in view of present 
uncertainties in construction costs, it said 
that the total cost of the passenger station 
project, including necessary adjustments in 
freight facilities, will probably exceed $100 
million, while the cost of a wholesale at- 
tack on the terminal problems of these 
roads, including all freight and passenger 
facilities in the city, will exceed $150 
million. 
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Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 129 reports (Form IBS) representing 133 steam 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 














railways 


All Class I Railways 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— Oa —E 
For the month of June For the six months of 
abe pes pei ponent ctitibetinattinitiben 
Income Items 1946 1945 1946 1945 
1, Net railway operating income ............ $38,080,301 $99,947,374 $152,956,160 $548,526,379 
2. Other income Bre vitae 21,626.741 22,590,585 88,316,062 96,249,746 
8 Total income 59,707,042 122,537,959 241,272,672 644,776,125 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income .. 2,378,816 2,734,833 13,495,280 15,424,720 
Se Income available for fixed charges .... 57,328,226 119,803,126 227,777,392 629,351,405 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equip- 
ee yk ore 10,817,335 12,940,023 58,868,111 74,739,178 
6-02. Interest deductions? .............. 28,889,260 33,118,799 178,613,925 190,116,150 
6-03. Other deductions ................ 121,724 111,006 720,750 662,417 
6-04. Total fixed charges .......... 39,828,319 46,169,828 238,202,786 265,517,745 
7. Income after fixed charges ........... 17,499,907 73,633,298  *10,425,394 363,833,660 
S. Sentient ees. ....5. 2 sv onbecaeeiasaes 2,879,902 3,437,666 17,597,034 19,865,674 
9. Net income? py OR Sioa ek meets ss 14,620,005 70,195,632 *28, 022,428 343,967,986 
10. = ation (Way and structures and 
quipment) aS 28,258,898 27,832,144 170,478,419 165,711,082 
11. Amortization of defense projects” eee 821,397 20,194,176 3,917,776 117,720,571 
12. Federal income taxes é 3,174,017 111,596,766 12,637,925 593,165,704 
13 


. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock 
13-02. On preferred stock 
Ratio of income to fixed charges 
5—6-04) 


(Item 


16,632,422 


83,683,063 


9.794.656 79,980,438 
5,591,614 3,571,71 25,192,795 21,753,059 
1.44 59 96 2.37 

All Class I T Railways 





“Balance at pete of June 
eked 








sas is ASAIN 
Selected Asset and Liability Iitems 1946 1945 

17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road $100,726,520 $99,991,888 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment 117,763,774 139,168,290 
19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of afhliated com- 

panies (Total, Accc unt FOO) ckice te ae bees oe cas 581,592,418 573,056,418 
20. Other unadjusted debits ........... 2-000. 175,791,588 262,471,779 
BEE oe kc sok cee ch Nake sv cabanet bree eer suena 971,835,015 1,026,019,918 
22. Temporary cash investments ............... 1,253,043,135 ak 283,041 
TE EE I ooo gs hs 3 a SoG wl bas ee een 186,392,460 207,340,055 
24. Loans and bills receivable PE mas cts 454,533 350,763 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. 42,240,204 54,274,536 


26. Net balance receivable from agents and conduc 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
28. Materials and supplies 

29. Interest and dividends receivable 
30. Accrued accounts receivable 
31. Other current assets 


32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31) .... 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months® 


41. Loans and bills payable ...........ceessssee- 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. 

43. Audited accounts and wages payable 

44. Miscellaneous accounts payable 

45. Interest matured unpaid 

46. Dividends matured unpaid 

47. Unmatured interest accrued 
48. Unmatured dividends declared 
49. Accrued accounts payable 

50. Taxes accrued 

51. Other current liabilities 


52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) 


53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 
53-01. U. S. Government taxes ‘ 
53-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes . 
54. Other unadjusted credits 


1 Represents accruals, 





em June 1946, $248,189; 


20,853,279 


tors 


137,232,431 
628,417,821 
605,981,294 


23-760.475 35,752,065 
188,230,303 293,243,496 
32,582,986 58,723,749 


3 782,984, 126 





4,874,619,169 
112,579,272 





111,087,810 
; "11,054,058 5,354,059 
114'803.669  189°805.775 


including the amount in default. , 
2 After deductions of the following amounts to create reserves for 
June 1945, $3,496,737; 6 months of 1946, 


land grant 
$1,377,545; 


485,522,146 
185,664,710 


425,680,197 
213,670,519 


63,641,374 70,528,683 
15,895,554 27,014,875 
49,904,162 45,838,100 
18,709,276 18,145,906 
187,631,206 215,997,924 
591,209,790 1,629,813,591 


108,069,223 


1,832,105,168 


128°375,908 
2 970, 225,537 


457,277,041 1,478,543,039 
133,932,749 151,270,552 
394,451,439 571,809,158 


deductions in dis- 
6 months of 1945, 


8 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 


will become due 
ecrease or deficit. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, 


Subject to revision. 


within six months after close of month of report. 








Sets Argument on Nickel Plate 
Control of W. & L. E. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will hear oral argument at Washington, 
D. C., October 28, on the recent proposed 
report wherein Examiner Ralph R. Molster 
has recommended conditional approval by 
the commission of a transaction whereby 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis would 
acquire from the Chesapeake & Ohio 78,145 
shares of Wheeling & Lake Erie common 
stock, thus building its holdings of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission. 





latter’s voting shares to about 46.9 per cent 


of the total. 


The proposed report was re- 


viewed in the Railway Age of July 27, 
page 146. 
Robert R. Young, chairman of the C. & 


O. board of directors, has already issued 
a public statement protecting against one 
of the examiner’s proposed conditions 
which would limit the selling price to the 
amount which the C. & O. paid for the 
stock—$4,168,388 or $53.34 per share as 
compared with the $5,470,150 or $70 per 
share proposed in the application. 


Steelman Action Aims to Reduce 
Subsidy Payments on Coal 


Stabilization Directo: John R. Steelman 
this week announced plans for the “pro- 
gressive reduction” and “final termination” 
of subsidy payments used to offset abnormal 
transportation costs in the movement of coal 
to New England and the New York Harbor 
area. According to the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, the action will result in the 
reduction of, approximately two-thirds in 
subsidy payments made on coal received in 
New England and the New York Harbor 
area after December 31. 

In a directive to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Mr. Steelman ordered that 
subsidy payments be continued on a “declin- 
ing scale” until April 1, 1947. As subsidy 
payments are reduced, he said, the O. P. A. 
will increase maximum coal prices in the 
affected areas to the extent found necessary 
to compensate generally for the reductions. 


Army Promotes H. G. Hill 


Lieutenant Colonel Howard G. Hill, for- 
merly a mechanical engineer with the 
Southern Pacific, has been promoted to the 
rank of colonel in the Corps of Engineers— 


reserve, the War Department has an- 
nounced. Colonel Hill, who served as 
general manager of the United States 


Military Railway in southern Sicily in 
1943, is now in Japan conducting a survey 
of the Imperial Japanese Government Rail- 
way for American general headquarters, 
after which he will return to Washington, 
D. C., to resume his practice as consulting 
engineer on railways. 


G., M. & O. Fined $5,000 for 
Violating Elkins Act 


Entering a plea of guilty to five counts 
of an information consisting of 15 counts 
which charged violation of the Elkins Act, 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio was fined $5,000 
in the United States District Court at 
Memphis, Tenn., on September 23, it was 
announced October 16 by Secretary W. P. 
Bartel of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The remaining 10 counts were 
nolle prossed. 

The information charged the G., M. & O 
with failure to observe the provisions oi 
its published tariffc, in violation of Sec- 
tion 1 of the Elkins Act, by failing to 
assess and collect demurrage on cars de- 
tained by it for a shipper at Humboldt, 
Tenn. 


Emergency Board Report 


The White House has made public the 
report of the National Railway Labor 
Panel emergency board which was ap- 
pointed on September 18 by Panel Chair- 
man H. H. Schwartz to investigate a dis- 
pute between the Atlantic Coast Line and 
certain of its dining car employees who are 
represented by the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League, American 
Federation of Labor. The dispute in- 
volved a demand for overtime wages at time- 
and-one-half rates instead of pro rata for 
work in excess of 240 hours per month, 
and the board recommended that the de- 
mand be met. 
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Ceiling Price on Split Cross Ties 
Increased by O. P. A. 


The Office of Price Administration has 
increased by $7.50 per thousand board feet 
the mill ceilings for split or hewn redwood 
cross ties. The increase became effective 
October 16. 

The price agency noted that while no in- 
crease in ceilings for the split ties had pre- 
viously been granted since May, 1943, maxi- 
mum prices for the sawn variety have been 
increased twice since November, 1943, in an 
amount totalling $7.50 per thousand board 
feet. It said that similar action could not 
be taken previously on split ties “because 
inadequate records kept by the predomi- 
nantly small operators who produce those 
items have made cost surveys impossible.” 


Commission Sets Hearing Date 
on Pullman Acquisition 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set November 14 as the hearing date in 
the No. 29592 proceeding in which several 
railroads, comprising a “buying group,” 
have applied to the commission for ap- 
proval of a transaction whereby they 
would acquire the Pullman Company’s 
sleeping car business. Details of the plan 
were outlined in Railway Age, August 3, 
page 194, 

The hearing will be held at Washington, 
D. C., before Examiner Hosmer. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 12 totaled 899,443 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on October 17. This was a de- 
crease of 7,405 cars, or 0.8 per cent, under 
the previous week, an increase of 144,884 
cars, or 19.2 per cent, above the corre- 
sponding week last year, and an increase of 
723 cars, or 0.1 per cent, above the com- 
parable 1944 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 5, totaled 906,848 cars, and 
the summary for that week as compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, October 5 


District 1946 1945 1944 
Eastern ee 172,635 136,592 160,900 
Allegheny ..... 190,036 158,477 190,792 
Pocahontas . 62,423 36,750 55,198 
Southern 133,715 112,369 120,919 
Northwestern 144,087 135,180 137,414 
Central Western 141,330 131,812 139,764 
Southwestern .. 62,622 56,860 72,048 





Total Western 


Districts 349,226 


348,039 323,832 


Total All Roads 906,848 768,040 877,035 











Commodities: 

Grain and grain 
products .... 47,227 52,030 45,448 
Livestock ... 24,208 24,191 23,645 
Cosh S04 ; 168,464 124,550 171,527 
Coke. scnact ws 13,914 10,335 13,813 
Forest products 46,988 34,263 42,525 
Ore sae Cae 63,011 65,231 71,100 
Merchandise l.c.l. 126,530 110,762 108,448 
Miscellaneous .. 394,506 346,678 400,529 
October | ee 906,848 768,040 877,035 
September 28 .. 916,483 832,509 912,627 
September 21 .. 899,053 837,293 897,883 
September 14 .. 907,169 856,101 891,456 
September 7 .. 794,483 729,854 825,166 

Cumulative total, 
0 weeks .... 31,325,445 32,782,139 33,623,100 
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In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended October 5 totaled 81,441, cars as 
compared with 76,376 cars for the cor- 
responding week last year, according to 
the compilation by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


2 Loaded Connections 

Totals for Canada: 

October 5, 1946 . 81,441 37,402 

October 6, 1945 .. 76,376 31,462 
Cumulative Totals 

for Canada: 
October 5, 1946 .. 2,754,432 1,365,108 
October 6, 1945 .. 2,766,699 1,421,979 


Club Meetings 


The Railway Business Woman’s Associ- 
ation of Chicago will hold a dinner on Oc- 
tober 22, at 6 p.m., at the Swedish Club, 
1258 N. LaSalle st. 

The next monthly luncheon of the Traffic 
Club of Philadelphia, Pa., will be held on 
October 28, at 12:15 p.m., in the club rooms, 
Benjamin Franklin hotel. 

The next’ meeting of the New York 
division of Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., 
scheduled to start at 7:45 p.m., on October 
23, will hear a talk on the Lehigh & New 
England by J. Stanley Genther, assistant 
to the executive vice-president of that 
road. 4 motion picture made for the 
American Steel Foundries will be shown. 





The General News Department 
is continued on page 669. 











Supply Trade 





M. H. Clarke has been appointed vice- 
president and director of manufacturing 
of the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company. 

John D. Cannon, whose election to 
president of the Morton Manufacturing 


Company, Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 12, was born in 





John D. Cannon 


Chicago, and is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Mr. Cannon has been as- 
sociated with the company since 1929, and 
has been a vice-president and its treasurer 


since 1934. The appointment of James 
A. King, vice-president, to be in charge 
of all railway division sales of the firm, was 
also reported in the October 12 issue of 
Railway Age. Mr. King joined the company 
in 1919, and was elected a vice-president in 





James A. King 


1934. He has been in charge of engineering 


for many years. 


Earl M. Allen, formerly with the Union 
Switch & Signal Company, with head- 
quarters at Swissvale, Pa. has been 
appointed chief of the signal engineering 
and train control division of De Leuw, 
Cather & Company, 20 North Wacker 
drive, Chicago 6. The appointment is co- 








Earl M. Allen 


incident with the enlargement of the scope 
of the services of this company to include 
a department handling railway traffic oper- 
ating problems, signaling and train control. 
Mr. Allen was born in Minneapolis, Minn., 
and received his education in the public 
schools and Minnesota college, including 
night courses in electrical engineering at 
Rochester, N. Y. His signaling career has 
included field and office service with the 
Great Northern, General Railway Signal 
Company, New York Central, and the 
Union Switch & Signal Company. During 
the recent war he served as an instructor 
of advanced signaling on the extension fac- 
ulty of Pennsylvania State college. 

John L. Marsh, recently returned from 
service in the United States Navy, has been 
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placed in charge of insulated wire and cable 
sales for the Okonite Company in the 
new sales office at 417 Merchants Bank 
building, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


C. R. Dobson, formerly chief industrial 
engineer of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., has been elected vice-president in 





C. R. Dobson 


charge of operation for the H. K. Porter 
Company. Mr. Dobson will supervise 
operations of the company’s seven manu- 
facturing plants. 


James D. Greensward, who has been 
associated with the Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
since 1922, has been appointed assistant to 
William C. Johnson, vice-president of the 
general machinery division. 


John V. Haugh has been appointed 
engineering representative, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, for the Kropp Forge 
Company, covering a group of mid-west- 
ern railroads. Mr. Haugh for the past 
eight years has operated his own railroad 
supply business, known as the Haugh 
Railroad & Industrial Supply Co. 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has announced the purchase of the Morck 
Brush Manufacturing Company of San 
Francisco, Calif., which will be operated as 
the Morck brush division. Frank F. Tip- 
pett, formerly with the Baltimore, Md., 
brush plant of Pittsburgh Plate Glass, has 
been appointed manager of the new division. 


Kennametal Inc. has appointed three 
new representatives, as follows: George 
E. Smith and Wendell F. Grubbs for 
the company’s Middle Atlantic district, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and E. C. Kelly for the Central district, 
with headquarters in Detroit, Mich. 


S. S. Bruce, manager of the traffic and 
transportation department of Koppers 
Company, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of executive sales repre- 
sentative in Washington, D. C., effective 
November 1. John B. Keeler, assistant 
manager of the traffic and transportation de- 


partment, will succeed Mr. Bruce as 
manager. 


William A. McFarland, chemical re- 
search engineer for the American Lumber 
& Treating Co., will be in charge of a 
new laboratory to be opened on November 
1 at the firm’s Wauna, Ore., plant, the 
purpose of which is to place research in 
close contact with the treatment of Douglas 
fir and other western species. 


H. B. Ellis, whose appointment as 
assistant to vice-president of General 
Motors Corporation was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 12, entered 
the service of the firm’s Electro-Motive 
division in 1926, after 16 years’ service 
with the White Motor and Cleveland 
Tractor companies. In 1928 Mr. Ellis was 
appointed assistant service manager, and in 
1930 he became service manager. He was 
advanced to director of parts and service 
in 1944, which position he held at the time 
of his current appointment. Mr. Ellis is 
one of those responsible for the raised plat- 
form and depressed floor principle in layout 





H. B. Ellis 


of Diesel maintenance and repair shops, and 
has been closely associated with the de- 
velopment of the firm’s Diesel locomotive 
school at La Grange, III. 


OBITUARY 


Frank L. Fay, former president of the 
Greenville Steel Car Company, a subsidiary 
of the Pittsburgh Forgings Company, died 
on October 10 at Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
He was 77 years old. Born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Mr. Fay first worked with. the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis and then joined 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie as head of the 
car service department. He resigned in 
1910 to found the Greenville Metal Prod- 
ucts Company, which became the Greenville 
Steel Car Company. 


“AUSTERITIES” ABANDONED.—According 
to a correspondent of the Railway Gazette 
(London), six sidings in Kent have be- 
come what may be the last stop for 110 
war-built 2-8-0 locomotives, the so-called 
Austerity type, which were in service be- 
hind the battle lines in France. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





M. P. Expenditures Approved 


The Missouri Pacific has been authorize; 
by the federal district court at St. Loujs 
Mo., to spend more than $12,000,000 for 
new equipment and additional facilities 
The expenditures, according to P. J. Nef 
president and chief executive officer, wil! 
include the purchase of 2,200 new freight 
cars, Costing $10,495,000, and the purchase 
of eight new streamlined passenger car; 
and an additional Diesel-electric locomo- 
tive, amounting to $1,300,000. 

New facilities will be installed to serve 
the rapidly expanding fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry of south Texas at a cost 
of $422,000, Mr. Neff said. The placing of 
these orders, he stated, will bring the 
amount of equipment on order by the M. P 
to more than $26,000,000. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The CENTRAL OF PENNSYLVANIA has 
ordered 8 70-ton covered hopper cars from 
the Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation. 
The inquiry for these cars, which will cost 
$45,600 and delivery of which is expected 
to be completed in March, 1947, was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of September 7 
page 424. 


The LenicH & Hupson RIver has or- 
dered 20 70-ton covered hopper cars from 
the Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation. 
The inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age for Septem- 
ber 7, page 424. 


The LenicH VALLEY has ordered 500 
50-ton box cars trom the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company and 100 70- 
ton drop-end gondola cars from the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company: The. inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age 
for September 21, page 496. 


The NorTHERN REFRIGERATOR LINE has 
ordered 50 70-ton refrigerator cars from 
the Despatch Shops, East Rochester, N. Y 


IRON AND STEEL 


The PENNSYLVANIA has announced the 
placing of orders, to provide for future 
needs, for minimum of 130,000 tons of steel 
rails to be delivered in 1947. The orders 
include provisos that an additional 45,000 
tons may be required to meet track main- 
tenance schedules, thus raising the possible 
total orders for next year to 175,000 tons. 
The Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Company will 
roll a minimum of 65,000 tons, with a pos- 
sible maximum of 87,500 tons; the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, a minimum of 57,200 
tons and a maximum of 77,000 tons and the 
Inland Steel Company a minimum of 7,800 
tons with a maximum of 10,500 tons. The 
new rail will be in three weights: 155-lb., 
140-lb. and 133-Ib. Orders for track fas- 
tenings, covering a total minimum of 65,- 
000 tons and a total maximum of 87,500 
tons, have been placed with various com- 
panies. 
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HEAVY PAYLOADS 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE 


October 19, 1946 


...af passenger speeds 


The Nickel Plate’s fleet of fifty-five Lima-built 2-8-4s enables 
them to maintain the necessarily fast schedules required by today’s 
freight demands. During the past five years, this railroad has 
been building up its motive power to enable it to handle maxi- 
mum payloads at a maximum of efficiency and economy. 


Freight train schedules are rapidly approaching the speeds of 
passenger schedules. Keep abreast of the times with power that 
is capable of meeting today’s ever increasing demands. 


INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 





























SIGNALING 


THE SEABOARD AiR LINE has placed 
orders with the Union Switch & Signal 
Company covering the necessary materials 
for new signaling on approximately 600 
miles of its line. Three control machines 
of the Union Style C type are involved. 
One 25-ft. machine will be installed at 
Savannah, Ga., for the control of the terri- 
tory between Savannah and Hamlet, N. C., 
245 miles. One 10-ft. machine will be 
located at Tampa for the control of the 
territory between Valrico, Fla., and Cole- 
man, a distance of 66.5 miles. A 20-ft. ma- 
chine will be installed at Jacksonville for 
the control of the territory between Cole- 
man and Miami, Fla., a distance of 274 
miles. A total of 9 coded carrier and 4 d.c. 
channels will be provided, with the majority 
of the track circuit materials furnished for 
normally-deenergized coded track circuit 
operation. Major items involved include 
color-light Style R-2 high signals and 
Style N-2 dwarf signals, M-22-A electric 
switch layouts, SL-21 electric switch locks, 
U-5 switch circuit controllers, field code 
and carrier equipments, relays of the con- 
ventional and plug-in types, housings, recti- 
fiers. and transformers. The installation 
will be made by contract and railroad com- 
pany forces. , 


Financial 





ALABAMA. GREAT SOUTHERN.—Acquisi- 
sition.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road, 
a subsidiary of the Southern, to purchase 
the rights, franchises and properties of the 
Belt Railway Company of Chattanooga, 
which consists of approximately 49.58 miles 
of main line and switching tracks in and 
around Chattanooga, Tenn. The trans- 
action, involving no cash considerations, 
provides that the applicant, which owns all 
stocks and bonds ofthe Belt, will sur- 
render those holdings for cancellation, can- 
cel the Belt’s indebtedness and assume all 
its other liabilities. The Belt has no lia- 
bilities, other than its indebtedness to the 
applicant. The A.G.S. has operated the 
properties of the Belt since December 21, 
1895, and a lease covering such operation 
expired July 1, 1945. 


BALTIMorRE & OnI0—Equipment Trust 
Certificates——This road has requested bids 
on a proposed issue of $7,620,000 of Series 
R equipment trust certificates to be dated 
November 1, 1946, and mature in ten equal 
annual installments beginning on November 
1, 1947. The certificates, subject to the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, are being issued to finance up to 
80 per cent of the cost of 2,000 50-ton open 
top steel hopper cars to be built in equal 
amounts by the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company and the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company and 500 steel automo- 
bile cars to be built by the Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth Corporation. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to assume liability 
for $10,140,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates to finance in part the acquisition of 
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equipment estimated to cost $13,540,000. 
Equipment to be acquired includes 19 
Diesel-electric locomotives from the Elec- 
tro-Motive Division of the General Motors 
Corporation and one from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; 53 passenger-train cars 
from the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company and 20 from the American 
Car & Foundry Company; and 140 70-ton 
covered hopper cars from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. The certificates would be 
sold on the besis of competitive bids, the 
bidders having been asked to name both the 
price and interest rate, for a 10- or 15- 
year trust, or both. 


CuicaGco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.— 
Conditional Sales Agreements.—This road 
has accepted the bid of the First National 
Bank of Chicago to purchase, on a 1.94 per 
cent interest basis, the 10-year conditional 
sales agreements aggregating, after an ini- 
tial cash payment of 25 per cent, $3,969,090, 
which will be issued to finance the purchase 


_ of 11 Diesel-electric locomotives (4 4,500- 


hp. freight; 2 3,000-hp. freight and 5 
1,000-hp. switching locomotives). 500 50- 
ton steel box cars and 100 70-ton steel 
covered hopper cars. 


CENTRAL OF GeorGIA.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates——This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $2,300,000 
of equipment trust certificates, series U, 
representing 74%4 per cent of the cost of 
equipment which the applicant plans to 
acquire. The equipment includes 2 Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives, 8 2,000-hp. 
Diesel-electric road locomotives, 100 50-ton 
pulpwood cars, and 18 passenger-train cars. 
The certificates would be dated October 1 
and would mature in 10 annual installments 
starting October 1, 1947, 


Erte.—Promissory Notes.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to issue $1,233,850 in 
promissory notes to further evidence the 
indebtedness it will assume under condi- 
tional sales agreements by which it plans 
to purchase 15 Diesel-electric locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company 
and 4 Diesel-electrics from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, as reported in Railway 
Age, September 21, page 499. At the same 
time, the commission deferred action on that 
part of the application requesting authority 
to issue $705,000 in promissory notes to 
further evidence the indebtedness the Erie 
will assume under a conditional sales agree- 
ment with the Bethlehem Steel Company 
from which it plans to purchase 200 gon- 
dolas, pending opening -of bids. 


GutF, Mosne & Ont0.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to assume liability for $2,400,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates, series 
C, to finance in part the acquisition of 
equipment estimated to cost a total of 
$3,145,500. The equipment includes 13 
road-freight type A-unit 1,500-hp. Diesel- 
electric locomotives, at $137,500 each; 4 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives; 50 
70-ton all-steel covered hopper cars, and 
150 50-ton box cars. The locomotives 
would be purchased from the, American 
Locomotive Company, the hoppers from 
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the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 


Company and the box cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. The 
certificates would be dated November | 
and would mature in 10 annual installments 
starting November 1, 1947. 


St. Louis-SAn Francisco.—Reorganiza- 
tion.—Frederick W. Ecker and Richard J. 
Lockwood, reorganization managers of 
this road, have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an order author- 
izing the issuance of securities, assumption 
of obligations and liabilities, transfer of the 
property, and conferring on them any 
other authority needed to consummate the 
approved plan of reorganization. 


St. Louts-SAN Francisco.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates-—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this road to assume liability for 
$5,500,000 of 1% per cent equipment trust 
certificates, the proceeds of which will be 
applied toward the payment of $7,346,358 
for equipment which the applicant proposed 
to purchase, as outlined in Railway Age of 
September 21, page 499. The certificates 
will be dated October 1 and will mature in 
10 equal annual installments of $550,000 
each starting October 1, 1947. The report 
approves a selling price of 99.93, the bid of 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler and Stroud 
& Company, on which basis the average 
annual cost will be 1.89 per cent. 


New York, OnrtTarro & WESTERN.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates——Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved a transaction whereby the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation will 
purchase at par and accrued dividends 
$2,600,000 of this road’s 3 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, the proceeds of 
which will represent aproximately 89.3 per 
cent of the purchase price of 26 Diesel- 
electric locomotives which the applicant 
plans to purchase from the Electro-Motive 
Division of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. The transaction completes a plan 
whereby thé applicant intends to replace 
all its steam locomotive with Diesel- 
electrics. The certificates would be dated 
August 31 and mature in 40 quarterly in- 
stallments of $65,000 each starting Decem- 
ber 1. 


Pitrspurc, SHAwMuUT & NorTHERN.— 
Reorganization—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ratified the 
court appointments of Thomas C. Buchanan 
and Robert C. Sproul, Jr., as trustees 0! 
this road, now under reorganization pro- 
ceedings in the District Court of the United 
States for the Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania, pursuant to the provisions of Section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 


Wueetinc & LaKke Erie.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates —Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
this road to assume liability for $1,720,000 
of 1% per cent equipment trust certificates, 
Series L, the proceeds of which will be 
applied toward the payment of $2,150,002.50 
for 750 gondolas which the applicant pro- 
poses to purchase from the Ralston Steel 
Car Company, as noted in Railway Age, 
September 21, page 499. The certificates 
will be dated October 1 and will mature 


. 
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STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM * BOOSTER * RADIAL BUFFER 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS * DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS * STEAM GRATE SHAKERS °* FLEXIBLE JOINTS 





From September 8 to October 8, New York Cen- 
tral’s No. 5500 rolled up this mileage while assigned 
to the Commodore Vanderbilt between Harmon 
and Chicago. 

This locomotive is equipped with the Franklin 


System of Steam Distribution, with poppet valves. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * MONTREAL 
¢ COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER 










FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


POWER REVERSE GEARS 


CAR CONNECTION 
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20 equal semi-annual installments starting 
April 1, 1947, and ending October 1, 1956. 
The report approves a selling price of 
99.066, the bid of Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany, on which basis the average annual 
cost will be approximately 1.69 per cent. 


Union Paciric.—New Director.—Ar- 
temus L. Gates, former assistant secretary 
of the navy for air, has been appointed a 
director of this road. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct. 15 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway stocks 49.56 46.85 59.73 
Average price of 20 repre 

sentative railway bonds 89.46 88.62 98.68 


Construction 





BattimoreE & QOnio.— This road has 
awarded a contract to the McLean Con- 
tracting Company, Baltimore, Md., for 
extending the slip and installing car pullers 
at east side pier 6, Locust Point, Baltimore. 
The estimated cost of the project is $80,000. 
A contract has been awarded to the Ogle 
Construction Company, Chicago, for the 
construction of coal, sand and cinder hand- 
ling facilities at the Barr yard in Chicago. 
The estimated cost of this project is 
$84,000. 


CHICAGO, IsLAND & PaciFic.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to 
construct a 4.5-mile extension to its line 
at Butterfield, Ark., to serve a mining area 
which is without rail service. 


Rock 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road has awarded 
a contract to the Frederick Snare Corpora- 
tion for the construction of a freight house 
on Hunter street, Newark, N. J. The 
approximate cost of the project is $100,000. 


READING.—This road has awarded a con- 
tract to Spearin, Preston & Barrows, Inc., 
New York, for work involving the pro- 
tection of a bulkhead at the car dumper pier 
at Port Readings N. J. The estimated cost 
of this project is $20,000. 


Abandonments 





ARKANSAS Harsor.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon its entire line, 
extending 6% miles from Aransas Pass, 
Tex., to Port Aransas. 


CALIFORNIA, SHASTA & EAsTERN.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to abandon 
its entire line, extending 15.3 miles from 
Bella Vista, Calif., to Anderson. The rail 
was removed in 1937 and a portion of the 
roadbed, including a bridge, has been con- 
verted into a highway. 


EvANsvittE & OHIO VALLEY.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to abandon its 
entire line, extending 13 miles from a con- 
nection with the Southern at Rockport, 
Ind., to a point between Hatfield and 
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Yankeetown. The abandonment is_ the 
remaining segment of an_ electrically- 
operated road that formerly extended from 
Grandview, Ind., to Evansville. The ap- 
plicant intends to provide motor truck 
transportation for freight it had handled 
by rail. 


Erte.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to abandon a 13.2-mile portion of its so- 
called Hoytville branch, from a point west 
of Blossburg, Pa., to the end of the line at 
Hoytville. The division imposed the usual 
employee-protection conditions. 


OnemaA & WEsTERN.—Acting upon a 
request of this road, Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed the Finance Docket No. 15291 appli- 
cation whereby it had sought authority to 
abandon its entire line extending 37.8 miles 
from Oneida, Tenn., to Jamestown. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Carl W. Meyers has been elected presi- 
dent of the Colorado & Wyoming, suc- 
ceeding E. P. Holder, ‘who has resigned. 


E. D. Conley, assistant to vice-president 
and general manager of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, has retired because of ill 
health, after 31 years of service. 


E. Roland Harriman, a director of the 
Union Pacific since 1920, and a member of 
the executive committee since 1941, has 
been elected chairman of the board, succeed- 
ing W. Averell Harriman, recently ap- 
pointed United States secretary of com- 
merce, who resigned from the board on 


October 3. 


R. C. Morse, vice-president of the 
Eastern region of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
named vice-president in charge of real 
estate and taxation, relieving C. D. Young 
of these duties. Mr. Young continues as 
vice-president in charge of purchases, stores 
and insurance. E. W. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of the Central region, succeeds Mr. 
Morse in the Eastern region. J. A. Apple- 
ton, assistant vice president-operation, 
and who, prior to war service in the Army 
Transportation Corps, was general manager 
of the Pennsylvania’s New York zone, has 
been advanced to vice-president, Central 
region, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
succeeding Mr. Smith. All of these ap- 
pointments became effective October 16. 


James M. Symes, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania, Western region, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted to 
deputy vice-president in charge of oper- 
ation, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Symes is succeeded by Paul E. 
Feucht, general manager of the road’s 
central region, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh. Succeeding Mr. Feucht is Herman 
H. Pevler, general manager’at Chicago, 
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who in turn is succeeded by Walter W, 
Patchell, assistant to vice-president-oper- 
ation at Philadelphia. 





Paul E. Feucht 


Mr. Feucht was born at Indianapolis, 
Ind., and is a graduate of Purdue Univer- 
sity. He entered the service of the Penn- 
sylvania in 1923, as assistant in the engineer 
corps at Louisville, Ky. He later served 
at Philadelphia, Indianapolis and Tyrone, 
Pa., and was advanced to supervisor on 
the Sshuylkill division in 1929. He re- 
turned to Tyrone as supervisor in 1930, 
and in 1933 was promoted to division en- 
gineer of the Renovo division. In 1934 
he was made division engineer of the 
Fort Wayne division, and the following 
year he was advanced to superintendent 





Walter W. Patchell 


of the Wilkes-Barre division. He became 
superintendent of passenger transportation, 
eastern region, in 1936. Other advance- 
ments of Mr. Feucht are as follows: 1939, 
general superintendent of the Southwestern 
division at Indianapolis; 1942, general su- 
perintendent at Cleveland; 1945, general 
manager at Chicago. On February 1, 1946, 
he was promoted to general manager at 
Pittsburgh, which position he held until 
his current promotion. 

Mr. Patchell was born at Philadelphia, 
and is a graduate of Pennsylvania State 
College. He began his career with the 
Pennsylvania in 1915 as a draftsman. In 
1920 he was advanced to assistant to the 
division engineer of the Conemaugh divi- 
sion, and later served successively as as- 
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sistant supervisor, supervisor and division 
engineer on several divisions. He was ap- 
pointed superintendent of passenger trans- 
portation at Pittsburgh in 1933, and the 
following year he served in the general 
office at Philadelphia and on several divi- 
sions as superintendent. In 1938 he re- 
turned to Philadelphia for work in the 
office of the chief electrical engineer, and 
in the succeeding year was made general 
superintendent at Cleveland. Two years 
later, Mr. Patchell was transferred to 
Harrisburg, Pa., and on February 16, 1942, 
he was advanced to assistant to vice-presi- 
dent-operation, which position he held at 
the time of his current promotion. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


F. A. Miller has been appointed auditor, 
and E. A. Miller, assistant auditor, of the 
Copper Range. 


John C. Donnally, commerce counsel 
of the Virginian, has been appointed general 
attorney, with headquarters as before in 
the Investment building Washington, D. C. 


J. N. Kreyling has been appointed in- 
surance manager of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


M. C. Schroeder has been appointed 
car accountant of the Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern. 


c. H. Houchens, car accountant for the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac at 
Richmond, Va., has been granted a furlough 
on account of ill health. A. C. Beck has 
been named acting car accountant pending 
Mr. Houchen’s return to duty. 


OPERATING 


W. O. Rux has been appointed assistant 
to general manager of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis. 


B. G. Nash has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Pere Marquette, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich., succeeding C. 
L. McGrain, who has been transferred to 
Saginaw, Mich. 


H. W. Johnson has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Copper Range, suc- 
ceeding N. E. Fowler, who has retired. 
C. S. Sincock has been appointed super- 
intendent, and F. E. Ricca, car accountant. 


M. M. Bell, assistant superintendent of 
the Indiana Harbor Belt, with headquarters 
at Gibson, Ind., has been promoted to 
superintendent. Mr. Bell is succeeded by 
L. T. Schmidt. 


C. Martinson has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent and master mechanic 
of the Canadian National, with headquarters 
at Prince George, B. C., succeeding E. N. 
Stewart, who has returned to his former 
position. 


E. B. Stanton, engineer maintenance of 
way of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 
has been appointed also assistant general 
manager, with headquarters at Portland, 
Ore. 
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Joseph J. Stein, whose promotion to 
assistant general manager, eastern district, 
of the Chicago & North Western, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 5, began his 
railroad service with that road in 1917, 
holding successively the positions of clerk, 
telégraph operator, leverman and agent. 





Joseph J. Stein 


He was later advanced to chief train 
dispatcher, after which. he was ‘promoted 
in turn to transportation inspector, train- 
master, and assistant to general manager. 
He was appointed general superintendent, 
dining car department, in 1944, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment. 


Donald M. Bender, assistant superin- 
tendent of transportation of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, has been appointed 
superintendent of transportation at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, succeeding William Bartley, 
whose retirement was reported in the Octo- 
ber 5 issue of Railway Age. 

Mr. Bender has served the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis for 26 years, begin- 
ning as a yard clerk at Cleveland in January, 
1921. From 1921 to 1939, he served in 
clerical capacities in the yard office, super- 
intendent’s office, and the office of the 





Donald M. Bender 


superintendent of transportation, successive- 
ly. He was advanced to transportation 
supervisor in 1939, then became assistant 
superintendent of transportation in 1941. 
Mr. Bender maintained the latter post 
until his recent promotion. 

Mr. Bartley, who was born on September 
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4, 1879, began his railroad service as 3 
messenger boy for the Cleveland, Cincin. 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis, in 1895. He 
was appointed car accountant of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern (now the 
New York Central) in 1902, his jurisdic- 
tion being extended to the Lake Erie & 
Western (now the Nickel Plate). He be- 
came superintendent of car service at 
Indianapolis, Ind., in 1914, then returned to 
Cleveland in 1923 in the same capacity for 
the consolidated Nickel Plate, Lake Erie 
& Western, Toledo, St. Louis & Western, 

Mr. Bartley was appointed assistant 
superintendent transportation of the N. Y,, 
C., & St. L. in 1938 and then in 1941 ad- 
vanced to the post from which he has now 
retired. 


T. M. Flynn, whose retirement as super- 
intendent of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 5, 
was born on September 21, 1873, at Urbana, 
Ill., and entered railroad service in 189] 
with the Chicago & North Western. Mr. 
Flynn joined the Great Northern in 1896, 
holding various clerical positions in that 
road’s operating department. In 1903 he 
was advanced to chief clerk to the division 
superintendent at Spokane, Wash., and a 
year later joined the Chicago Great West- 
ern, successively holding the positions of 
traveling material accountant, assistant 
chief clerk to the auditor, and chief clerk 
to the general superintendent. In 1908 he 
became associated with the Northern Pacific 
as chief clerk to the general superintendent 
at Livingston,, Mont., and the following 
year he was advanced to freight train- 
master at Glendive, Mont., which position 
he held until 1925. In the latter year he 
was promoted to assistant to the general 
superintendent at St. Patil, Minn., and in 
1926 he was further advanced to superin- 
tendent at Jamestown, N. D. Mr. Flynn 
was transferred to Minneapolis in 1928. 


TRAFFIC 


W. H. Carr has been appointed assist- 
ant to traffic manager of the St. Louis 
Southwestern. 


H. F. Martin has been appointed general 
agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, with head- 
quarters at Clewiston, Fla. 


E. H. Hokenson has been appointed 
general agent, passenger department, of 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 


J. R. Almey has been appointed general 
agricultural agent of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., suc- 
ceeding T. S. Acheson, whose retirement 
was reported in the Railway Age of August 
a 


C. Ray Wilmore has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, succeeding L. C. Zimmerman, 
who has retired after 29 years of service. 


F. D. Bunsen has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific, with headquarters at El Paso, Tex. 
H. E. Smith has been appointed freight 
claim agent, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco. 
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W. W. Brown, general freight agent of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, has 
been appointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, southern and southwestern territories, 
with headquarters as before at St. Louis, 
Mo. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


L. A. Raymond, superintendent, com- 
munications, of the Canadian Pacific, at 
Vancouver, B. C., has been transferred to 
Toronto, Ont., in the same capacity. 


E. H. Marton, assistant engineer in the 
office of the division engineer of the New 
York Central, at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed industrial engineer, with the same 
headquarters. 


C. P. Disney, whose retirement as 
bridge engineer of the Canadian National 
at Toronto, Ont., was announced in the 
August 17 Railway Age, was born at Mont- 
real, Que., and entered railroading in 1904 
as bridge engineer at Ottawa, Ont. In 1914 
he served the Intercolonial (now the C. 
N. R.) at Moncton, N. B., leaving to 
serve with the British Army overseas 
from 1915 to 1919. Upon demobilization 
he resumed his career with the Canadian 
National in December, 1919, as acting 
bridge engineer at Toronto, where .he was 
named bridge engineer in October, 1922. 
Mr. Disney then held that position uninter- 
ruptedly until his recent retirement. 


Max Nearing has been appointed as- 
sistant division engineer on the New York 
Central, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, succeeding W. A. Bogert, who has 
been transferred to the Toledo division 
with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio. K. E. 
Dunn has been appointed assistant divi- 
sion engineer, with headquarters at Col- 
umbus, Ohio. C. A. Geiger has been 
appointed assistant division engineer, with 
headquarters at Erie, Pa. 


G. S. Turner, whose appointment as 
chief engineer of the Denver & Salt Lake, 
with headquarters at Denver, Colo., was 
reported in the Railway Age of September 
21, was born at Long Island, Kan., on 
July 4, 1888, and received his higher edu- 
cation at the Colorado School of Agri- 
culture. He entered railroad service in 
1917 as a draftsman on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, at Pueblo, Colo., and 
served in that capacity until 1921, when he 
became assistant engineer, with the same 
headquarters. In 1932 Mr. Turner be- 
came assistant engineer on the Denver & 
Salt Lake, serving first on the construction 
of the Dotsero cutoff, and later at Denver. 
From 1936 to 1941 he served as engineer 
maintenance of way, at Denver, returning 
in the latter year to the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western as roadmaster, with head- 
quarters at Helper, Utah. In 1942 he 
was appointed division engineer, with head- 
quarters at Puéblo, the position he held at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


H. S. Ingram, superintendent, communi- 
cations, of the Canadian Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Toronto, Ont., has retired. Mr. 
Ingram was born at Calgary, Alta. on 
February 28, 1885, entered the service of 
the Canadian Pacific in February, 1901, as 
a telegraph messenger at Prescott, Ont., 
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and served subsequently as telegraph oper- 
ator, traffic and wire chief, and chief oper- 
ator and inspector. In 1923 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent, tariff and traffic, 
at Winnepeg, Man., and in 1924 he became 
superintendent, telegraphs, at Montreal, 
Que. In 1930 Mr. Ingram was advariced 
to superintendent, communications, at Tor- 
onto, the position he held at the time of his 
retirement. 


William T. Dorrance, whose appoint- 
ment as consulting engineer of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, with head- 
quarters at New Haven, Conn., was re- 
ported in a recent issue of Railway Age, 
was born on July 30, 1873, at Providence, 
R. I. and was graduated from Brown 
university in 1894 and Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1896. During 
1897 and 1898, Mr. Dorrance served as 
rodman and instrumentman on the con- 
struction of South Station in Boston, Mass., 





William T. Dorrance 


then joined the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh (now part of the Baltimore & Ohio) 
as assistant engineer. In 1902, he went 
with the New York Central, and was ap- 
pointed engineer of construction in 1906, 
leaving in 1911. From 1912 to 1914, he 


served the Portland Terminal Company 
and the East Boston Company. During 
1914 and 1915, he served the Boston, 


Revere Beach & Lynn (electric) in the 
construction’ of a drawbridge and engine- 
house. Mr. Dorrance joined the New 
Haven in 1915, in the valuation depart- 
ment, and became chief draftsman in 1916. 
He was advanced to designing engineer in 
1920, then to assistant to chief engineer in 
1931. He held the latter post until his 
appointment as consulting engineer. 


Grey W. Curtiss, whose appointment 
as district engineer of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, with headquarters at 
New Haven, Conn., was announced in a 
recent issue of Railway Age, was born on 
June 24, 1884, at New Haven, and was 
graduated from Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale university in 1905. He entered 
railroading with the New Haven the same 
year as rodman inspector, advancing to 
inspector transitman in 1906 and chief of 
party in 1910. He served from 1911 to 
1922 as resident engineer, assistant engi- 
neer, assistant contract engineer, and track 
supervisor, successively. In March, 1922, 
he was named assistant diviSion engineer 


for the New Haven and New Londo 
division, becoming division engineer, Dap. 
bury division, in 1926. Mr. Curtiss trans. 
ferred to the New Haven division in 192 





Grey W. Curtiss 


and maintained this post until his recent 
appointment as district engineer there. 


MECHANICAL 


J. W. McKinnon, division master me- 
chanic of the Canadian Pacific, at Trenton, 
Ont., has been appointed district master 
mechanic, with headquarters at Toronto, 


Ont. 
PURCHASES AND STORES 


Wellington A. Bamford, division 
storekeeper of the Bangor & Aroostook at 
Houlton, Me., has been appointed general 
storekeeper at Derby, Me., succeeding E. 
W. Peterson, whose photograph and biog- 
raphy appeared in the October 12 issue of 
Ratlway Age in connection with his pro- 
motion to purchasing agent. Windsor F. 
Alexander, general foreman of the stores 
department at Derby, has been named divi- 
sion storekeeper at Houlton, succeeding 


Mr. Bamford. 
SPECIAL 


W. D. Bee, special agent of the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at New Orleans 
La., has been promoted to chief special 
agent, with headquarters at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding George F. Doyle, whose death 
was reported in the Railway Age of October 
12. - 


Dr. B. E. Topham, medical examiner 
of the Norfolk & Western at Roanoke, Va, 
has been appointed medical director of the 
relief and pension department there, suc- 
ceeding the late Dr. D. E. Remsberg. 


OBITUARY 


Daniel K. Roll, supervisor of signal 
construction of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Huntingdon, W. Va., 
died on September 17, after 35 years of 
continuous service with that road. 


M. C. Burton, retired freight traffic 
manager of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, died recently at his home in Topeka, 
Kan. Mr. Burton’s retirement on July 31, 
1946, was reported in the Railway Age of 
August 3. 


. 
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@ Engines that get vacatio 
When the lakes free overadior 
is dug from the man-wiadé “Grand 


Canyons on the Iron Range. Usu- 
ally that means a rest for these husk y 
pullers, but during the war when the 
need for power was acute, they 
worked through the winters hauling 
freight over the mountain grades of 
a big western road. 


HUNT 
SPILLER 


Up in the Red Earth Country these big articulateds 
—among the most powerful ever built—haul twelve 
thousand ton ore trains over the Duluth Missabe and 
Iron Range. A large part of the nation’s steel starts 
on its way to the user behind these giant engines, so 
much depends upon their faithful day in, day out 
performance. 

Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron, by helping to maintain top 
efficiency in DMIR engines, has had a part in this 
important job for many years. But that is the rule 
with most of America’s Class I railroads; seventy- 
six of them have used HSGI vital parts for more 
than a generation. 


CORPORATION 
~ EJ. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


South Boston 27, Mass. | 


Go., Lt’, $575 Cote, St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P..Q. 


xport Agents : 
Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 














VETERANS AND FUTURE VETERANS 








The top 3 veteran General Motors Diesel locomotive units on the 
Florida East Coast Railway—two of which entered service in late ’39 
and the other in late ’40—have total mileage worth shouting about— 


sow te: AU Rl, ATR tat 6 Ran once ee 


4,044,172 miles 


These 3 stars have met their 
assigned mileage 91.2% of 
the time —a remarkable 
record for units averag- 
ing 1,348,057 miles apiece. 


( 


That this high availability is not unusual 
with General Motors Diesel locomotive 
units is attested by a total of 21 on this 
railroad — from veterans to newcomers. 
Availability average for all 21 is 94.1%. 
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RECORD ON FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY 


— ee a — a Nr a ny A ES 


MILES SG MILES | MILES OPERATED DATE 

COVERED 4 ASSIGNED AVAILABILITY PER MONTH DELIVERED 
i 
| 
i 


1,336,615 1,550,337 | 86.2 17,359 11-39 


1002 1,480,614 1,572,899 94.1 19,229 11-39 
1003 
1004 


1005 


1,226,943 1,312,569 | 93.5 19,171 12-40 
950,848 986,143 96.4 19,017 2-42 


946,185 983,357 96.2 18,924 2-42 


184,092 | 184,323 99.9 15,341 
149,872 | 150,201 99.8 14,987 
112,915 ! 116,466 97.0 11,292 
149,336 | 149,682 99.8 14,934 
152,450 152,450 100.0 15,245 
107,674 107,674 100.0 10,767 
150,374 150,374 100.0 15,037 
94,616 | 111,536 84.8 9,462 
103,454 103,454 100.0 10,345 
140,406 | 140,406 100.0 14,041 
109,408 109,737. | 99.7 10,941 
920,121 | 990,260 92.9 18,402 
189,672 | 189,672 100.0 15,806 
150,296 150,642 | 99.8 15,030 
149,748 150,786 99.3 14,975 


os 


8,984,058 9,543,714 94.1 315,173 


*Number 1014 lost 16,920 miles in October 1945 due to accident 


1007 
1008 
1009 
1010 
1011 
1012 
1013 
1014* 
1015 
1016 
1017 
1051 
1052 
1053 
1054 


21 
locomotive units 


is 
% 
| 
1006 Vt 178,419 180,746 98.7 14,868 
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Region, road, and year 


New England Region: 
Boston & Albany 1946 


Boston & Maine : 1946 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.T 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson 
Del., Lack. & Western 
Erie 
Grand Trunk Western 
Lehigh Valley 
New York Central 
New York, Chi. & St. L. 

Pere Marquette 

Pitts. & Lake Erie 

Wabash 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Central of New JerseyT 
Chicago & Eastern III. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

Long Island 
Pennsylvania System 
Reading 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1946 


Norfolk & Western 1946 


Southern Region: ; 
Atlantic Coast Line 1946 


Central of GeorgiaT 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Illinois Central 

Louisville & Nashville 194¢ 
Seaboard Air Line* 1946 
Southern 


Northwestern Region 
Chi. & North Western 1946 


Chicago Great Western 1946 


Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac. 
1945 

& Om. 1946 
1945 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 1946 
1945 

1946 

1945 

& S. St. M. 1946 
1945 

1946 

1945 


Chi., St. P., Minneap. 


Great Northern 


Minneap., St. P. 


Northern Pacific 
Central Western Region: 
Altont 1946 
1945 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1946 
G.C.& S. F.& P. & S. F.) 1945 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy 1946 
1945 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.f 1946 
1945 
Wn.t 1946 
1945 
1946 
1945 
1946 
1945 


1946 
1945 
1946 
1945 
1946 
1945 
1946 
1945 
St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas 1946 
1945 

Linest 1946 

1945 
1946 
1945 


Denver & R. G. 


Southern Pacific Company 


Union Pacific 


Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 


Missouri Pacifict 
Texas & Pacific 
St. Louis-San Franciscot 
St. Louis Southw. 


Orleans 


Texas & New 


* Report of receivers. 
t Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected 


Miles of 
road Train- 
operated miles 
362 147,287 
362 166,846 
1,75¢ 314,609 
1,777 329,191 
1,820 384,176 
1,815 431,562 
846 269,155 


846 299,322 
971 320,200 
971 368,280 


2,242 753,834 
2,243 849,707 
972 280,462 
1,026 263,975 
1,242 301,426 
1,247 388,023 
10,328 3,219,721 
10,331 3,336,590 
1,656 611,398 
1,656 704,801 
1,915 370,309 
1,915 412,367 
229 97,057 
229 95,919 
2,381 693,439 
, 381 696,869 
6,103 2,066,806 


6,095 2,361,714 
649 161,652 
654 199,886 
910 181,668 


912 263,413 
392 106,358 
392 117,201 
372 39,504 
372 40,298 
10,033 4,158,635 
10,024 4,343,205 
1,361 485,747 
1,365 538,329 
3,063 1,161,272 
3,038 1,667,596 
2,139 711,400 
2,139 681,367 
5,552 935,471 
5,557 1,005,877 
1,783 316,831 
1,783 316,687 
1,931 291,800 
1,931 311,286 
6,585 1,447,764 
6,605 1,569,204 
4,750 1,526,374 
4,745 1,544,979 
4,139 745,957 
4,157 792,466 
6,450 2,212,238 
6,471 2,157,403 
8,062 1,072,043 
8,062 1,053,080 
1,445 247,319 
1,445 280,082 
10,725 1,366,050 
10,723 1,564,417 
1,606 204,868 
1,606 196,113 
546 168,582 
546 170,532 
8,236 936,061 
8,275 1,225,234 
4,181 433,725 
4,259 444,107 
6.576 847,655 


915 202,435 

915 261,579 
13,085 3,116,388 
13,115 3,992,003 
8,671 1,285,854 
8,768 1,479,697 
7,615 1,364,398 
7,716 1,581,871 
2,38 336,086 
2,386 496,811 
8,171 2,410,153 
8,178 2,420,662 
9,775 2,635,346 
9,779 3,439,988 


1,094,705 

156 38,070 
161 34,440 
1,568 356,356 
1,600 430,174 
4,321 953,301 
4,325 1,078,325 


Locomotive-miles 


jocnidimsienta 
Principal 
and 
helper 


162,482 
186,420 
328,880 
341,962 
527,838 
600,057 


322,846 
365,544 
361,888 
419,054 
802,789 
903,919 
290,378 
268,426 
334,788 
430,244 
3,440,683 
3,585,477 


2,581,855 
2,937,393 
187,700 
230,015 
183,720 
266,045 


954,102 
1,016,162 
323,771 
326,302 
345,253 
399,996 
1,460,585 
1,592,163 
1,661,117 
1,674,301 
780,124 
824,371 
2,250,036 
2,191,845 


1,110,435 
1,090,203 


1,005,168 
1,177.546 
40,616 
36,126 
358,666 
432,741 
954,111 
1,080,887 


Light 


22,178 
28,523 
18,697 
16,246 
45,330 
44,722 


33,230 
37,019 
45,339 
55,376 
67,685 
69,758 
2,441 
2,020 

5 1,869 
64,232 
227,296 
228,735 
7,805 
9,660 
8,176 
9,520 
158 

64 
17,719 
17,108 


292,000 
313,071 
49,125 
51,495 
3,812 
6,21 4 
3,163 
3,467 
15,025 
16,426 
659,516 


1,510 


Car-miles 
A 


‘ —— —-—— 
Loaded Per Gross 


(thou- 


sands) loaded 


3,360 
3,631 


y-) 


163,386 
172,447 
16,187 
18,676 


54,785 
49,715 
33,022 


32,077 


24,087 
24,947 

7,857 

7,545 
10,418 
11,534 
53,582 
58,589 
39,871 
40,612 
21,695 
22,125 
51,532 
49,917 


34,807 
34,850 


95,323 
132,012 


15,118 
19,636 
49,439 
59,442 
13,179 
15,947 
23,409 
27,415 

659 

598 
14,213 
16,335 
26,388 
28,301 
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Ton-miles (thousands) 


— 


een 
Net- 
excl. locos. rev. and 
& tenders non-rev, 
210,089 81,802 
246,671 103,403 


688,160 297,128 


802,882 361,183 
869,521 375,498 
1,016,823 449,708 
803,483 408,622 
927,916 495,412 
889,581 397,658 


1,034,399 495,595 
2,406,843 1,007,266 
2,679,282 1,181,609 
598,334 
529,409 240,797 


909,900 455,439 
1,201,490 597,142 
8,174,728 3,668,356 


1,593,011 699,519 
1,854,566 854,406 
821,305 362,284 
959,392 459,548 
320,214 188,774 
343,156 201,341 


1,588,531 705,200 
1,600,612 732/921 


5,182,366 2,584,075 
6,136,103 3,138,183 
434,334 230,435 
551,288 284,386 
388,042 194,916 
519,242 245,058 
249,100 133,587 
263,749 143,387 
37,609 14,817 
40,780 15,235 
11,418,432 5,552,677 
12,196,329 6,070,789 
1,229,110 672,447 
1,408,609 785,716 
4,693,269 2,679,970 
4,166,907 2,402,543 
2,853,931 1,545,103 
2,699,239 1,472,429 
1,574,483 709,122 
1,653,553 752,082 
527,240 240,539 
491,614 226,603 
660,858 323,500 
723,055 350,069 


1,451,506 
625,814 
630,479 

3,215,795 1,437,406 

1,405,175 


2,328,540 2 
2,361,668 1,097,775 


577,859 264,843 
3,050,538 1,398,902 
3,805,061 1,733,917 

365,002 162,353 

361,174 170,195 

845,582 516,662 

877,569 538,332 
2,597,040 1,282,287 


972,692 


374,335 187,459 
471,518 224,612 
7,484,026 2,838,043 
10,089,683 4,065,276 
3,314,175 1,538,028 
3,999,075 1,945,202 
2,859,684 1,273,476 
3,313,941 1,519,298 
678,392 329,693 
1,190,549 574,700 
6,141,471 2,432,643 
6,855,978 2,737,747 
6,360,066 2,619,136 
8,560,332 3,796,116 
962,55 430,533 
1,305,613 589,876 
3,205,605 1,494,595 
4,035,573 1,893,430 
913,938 370,523 
1,079,880 459,057 
1,537,026 701,088 
1,814,360 862,603 
45,871 20,483 
39,618 17,901 
826,432 369,427 
1,006,616 449,971 
1,655,637 772,756 
1,889,290 820,584 
‘ PS tan 


Road locos. on line 
Cc ——- 
Serviceable 
Per cent 
Unstored Stored B.O. B.O. 


59 29 33.0 
65 25 27.8 
106 16 14 10.3 
116 20 18 11.7 
194 14 63 23.4 
201 27 43 17.0 
112 67 30 14.4 
118 65 36 16.4 
114 26 32 18.6 
129 36 41 19.9 
262 43 83 21.4 
299 30 60 15.4 
78 1 7 9.0 
64 2 11 14,3 
114 18 37 21.9 
131 27 11 6.5 
1,016 55 323 23.2 
1,049 47 307 21.9 
133 13 32 18.0 
153 27 19 9.5 
129 5 27 16.8 
133 3 26 16.0 
33 2 19 35.2 
37 14 27.5 
163 12 32 15.5 
170 40 19.0 
824 15 321 27.7 
903 4 265 22.6 
92 3 58 37.9 
106 14 30 20.0 
55 2 21 26.9 
69 4 10 12.0 
41 4 19 29.7 
49 7 17 23.3 
38 3 7.3 
45 6 11.8 
1,912 4 319 14.3 
1,992 10 219 9.9 
252 25 49 15.0 
253 37 39 11.9 
469 59 11.2 
452 6 61 11.8 
262 52 18 5.7 
254 33 15 5.0 
377 44 32 7.1 
414 6 32 
90 8 8.2 
95 8 7.8 
101 13 17 13.0 
104 1 9 7.9 
586 13 94 13.6 
651 2 55 7.8 
403 19 67 13.7 
413 11 60 13.5 
260 16 57 17.1 
256 16 61 18.3 
616 2 104 14.4 
623 97 13.5 
365 5 135 26.7 
358 11 109 22.8 
65 12 15.6 
66 15 18.5 
444 76 80 13.3 
511 33 69 11.3 
78 1 41 34.2 
86 13 29 22.7 
50 1 2.0 
46 1 2.1 
325 71 82 17.2 
389 27 49 10.5 
123 12 8.9 
124 1 15 10.7 
350 27 56 12.9 
382 6 56 12.6 
63 23 20 18.9 
76 5 6.2 
763 50 160 16.4 
930 1 113 10.8 
410 49 80 14.8 
425 78 ~=—s:15..5 
368 8 81 17.7 
376 81 17.7 
140 30 38 18 
171 7 36 16.8 
813 2 160 16.4 
770 161 17.3 
652 99 124 14.2 
898 10 58 6.0 
117 49 29.5 
148 19 11.4 
443 1 67 13.1 
467 75 13.8 
113 38 6 3.8 
138 8 15 9.3 
304 5 32 9.4 
319 30 8.6 
10 i , 
7 1 12.5 
90 20 20 15.4 
111 6 24 17.0 
238 2 30 11.1 
265 21 7.3 
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Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western 
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Southwestern Region: 
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ANOTHER 


METERED 
LIQUID 

ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEMS 


for [Neteil] V Ga 
[Notetel hal te 
OF COST AND 
CONSUMPTION 
OF FUEL OIL 






accurate check of fuel oil, lube oil or other valuable . 
railroad liquids. For maintaining perpetual inven- 
tories and cost records, and for providing a check on ~ 
tax-free fuel, this system provides dependable and - 
uniform records. lS 


PRINTED DELIVERY SLIPS 
RECORD FUEL LOADINGS 


The Bowser Accounting System 
assists in maintaining efficiency 
and keeping good railroad 
equipment rolling economically. 
Bowser meter-printed delivery 
slips provide space for other 
information. Available in sets 
containing as many as eight 
copies for permanent records of 
fuel consumption. 


COST RECORDS OF FUEL CONSUMPTION CONTRIBUTE TO 
ECONOMY IN THE OPERATION OF DIESEL EQUIPMENT 


Your Bowser special railway representative will gladly explain how 
other operators use Bowser equipment to effect economy in their op- 
erations. Write for Catalog of Bowser Equipment for Railroad Liquids. 








BOWSER, INC. « 1321 CREIGHTON AVE. « FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


2) 669 










NEWS DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 661) 


Army Finds Reich Rail Progress 
Slowed by Weather 


Redeployment of troops and the move- 
ment of dependents of American military 
personnel, coupled with unfavorable 
weather, resulted in a minimum of improve- 
ments to the rail system in the United 
States Zone of Occupation in Germany 
during June, according to the War De- 
partment’s latest report on industrial con- 
ditions in that country. Long-distance rail 
service for civilian passengers was con- 
siderably restricted due to the military 
demands and many passengers at inter- 
mediate stations had great difficulty in 
making their journeys, it added. 

The report pointed out that heavy rains 
during June “considerably impeded” the 
handling of less-than-carload freight, owing 
to leaky roofs over many station platforms 
The weather also interfered with locomo- 
tive and car repairs, as a number of shops 
are partly exposed. Lack of materials and 
spare parts also hampered railroad shop 
operations. 

“Military requirements for troop re- 
deployment and the movement of depen- 
dents reduced the amount of equipment 
available for civilian service in June, and 
consequently a number of long-distance 
passenger trains were discontinued,” the 
report noted. “As a result of the reduction 
in the number of through trains, passengers 
at intermediate stations had difficulty in 
boarding trains. Passenger trains carried 
increased quantities of express freight and 
checked baggage, the latter mainly for 
expellees and repatriates. The load was so 
heavy that it was necessary to use box- 
cars as baggage cars and to continue the 
embargo on the so-called ‘accelerated 
expedited l.c.l.’ freight traffic.” 

At the same time, however, it was 
revealed that the military government has 
inaugurated a new program for the re- 
habilitation of the rolling stock of the 
Reichsbahn. Quotas have been established 
for the repair and rebuilding of railroad 
rolling stock for the Reichsbahn shops as 
a group, for the 10 major private repair 
shops individually and for all other private 
plants collectively. It is expected that an 
additional 680 locomotives, 8,333 passenger 
cars and 51,960 freight cars will become 
available as a result of this measure. 

With respect to repair shop output, the 
report noted that the average output per 
workday was 15 locomotives in June as 
compared with 16.3 in May. The output for 
the repair of passenger cars per workday 
increased from 68 to 71 and for freight 
cars from 369 to 390. Slight decreases in 
the repair of rolling stock, other than light 
or running repairs, also were reported for 
June as compared with the previous month. 

In an accompanying survey on rail 
transportation conditions in Korea, the 
War Department reported that the number 
of trains operating in South Korea in- 
creased from 120 on January 1 to 224 on 
May 1. During the same period, the num- 
ber of locomotives increased from 197 to 
283, passenger cars from 243 to 481 and 
freight cars from 6,375 to 7,100. A total 
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ot 27 locomotives, 47 passenger cars and 
129 freight cars also were repaired during 
May. 

Another report covering industrial con- 
ditions in Japan disclosed that cancellation 
of scheduled train operations in that coun- 
try was reduced from 187,688 kilometers in 
\pril to 140,138 kilometers in May. How- 
ever, total train-kilometers operated in- 
creased from 14,051,351 to 15,512,443. It 
also was reported that 28,310 ft. of railroad 
track were laid in June and that new roll- 
ing stock placed in operation in May con- 
sisted of 4 electric and 17 steam locomo- 
tives, 26 electric cars, 32 passenger cars 
and 132 freight cars. 


Canadian National Plans Hotel 
and Offices at Montreal 


The Canadian government has approved 
a recommendation that a modern office 
building and hotel be erected by the Cana- 
dian National on the site of the Central 
station at Montreal, Que., the work to 
proceed when conditions in the construc- 
tion industry permit. This was announced 
by Lionel Chevrier, minister of transport, 
who stated that this proposal of the Direc- 
tors of the railway for the utilization of 
the land acquired for its Montreal passen- 
ger terminal had been fully considered and 
authority had been given by the govern- 
ment to begin the detailed planning of the 
project as representing the maximum 
economic and public benefit to be obtained 
from the site, acquired 20 years ago. 

The minister of reconstruction, C. D. 
Howe, in endorsing the project, said it had 
been decided that the first construction 
would be on one wing of the new office 
building facing on Dorchester street west, 
in which wing would be housed the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization and 
the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion, whose headquarters are in Canada, but 
who are awaiting the provision of a suit- 
able headquarters building for their world- 
wide activities. 

Provision would also be made for the 
renting to airlines serving Canada of ticket 
offices, terminal and other facilities, the 
whole making a complete central aviation 
installation. 


C. & E. I. Polls Its Customers — 


for Passenger Schedule 


As the result of a poll of its customers, 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois’ new 
streamliner, the “Whippoorwill,” to be 
operated between Chicago and Evansville, 
Ind., will depart the latter city in the 
morning and return from Chicago in the 
afternoon. This schedule is the one most 
desired by the train’s prospective passen- 
gers, who answered postcards sent out by 
the road outlining two plans of departure. 
The “Whippoorwill,” scheduled to go into 
service early next month, will make a 
round-trip daily. 

It is to be an all-coach, Diesel-powered 
streamliner, similar to the “Meadowlark,” 
which was placed in service early this 
month between Chicago and southern [I- 
linois. 
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For small re 
quantitie® 
Large Rivets 


The New 
CHERRY G-55 


Tight clinching 
Pull-through 
Hollow type 

Cherry Blind Rivet 


f High Strength 


Self-plugging type 
4 Cherry Blind Rivet 











‘‘A CHERRY BLIND RIVET for every job . . . A Cherry Rivet 
Gun for every need."’ The Cherry line of blind rivets and in- 
stallation tools was conceived around this idea. And the idea 
continues to expand. 


THE NEW G-55 HAND GUN was designed especially for 
small-quantity users of the larger sizes (7/32”, V4", 9/32”) 
of Cherry Blind Rivets. (Used with an adapter, it also installs 
the smaller rivets.) The more expensive pneumatic guns are 
primarily production line tools. But for small-quantity rivet 
installation, or for field work where air pressure is not avail- 
able, the hand gun is perfect. The relatively inexpensive 


G-55 Hand Gun is light weight and easy to handle. 


CHERRY BLIND RIVETS are available in aluminum, steel, 


brass and Monel. 


For more information regarding Cherry G-55 Hand Gun, and other Cherry 
Rivet products, write to Dept. J-:42, Cherry Rivet Company, 231 Winston 


Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


CHEBRY RIVETS, THEIR MANUFACTURE & APPLICATION ARE COVERED BY U.S. PATENTS ISSUED & PENDING 
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WITH ALLIS-CHALMERS OFF-TRACK WORK EQUIPMENT 


You can return tracks to normal service quickly 
after a wreck, washout, washin or other traffic 
interruption . . . by putting flexible, fast-work- 
ing Allis-Chalmers Diesel Tractors on the job. 
Easily moved by flat car, trailer or under their 
own power, they go into action immediately... 
work at many advantageous points all along 
tie-up .. . have tracks back in service in a frac- 
tion of time required by rail-bound equipment. 
If necessary, they build a shoofly around para- 
lyzed traffic in record time. 








can be used alone or with scrapers, bulldozers, rollers, 
rippers, loaders, graders, snow plows, winches, tractor cranes. 


4 


Clearing tracks or maintaining roadbeds, Allis- 
Chalmers Diesel Tractors work much more eco- 
nomically, more safely than on-track equipment 
. . . and eliminate costly interference with rail 
traffic. Investigate this modern, proved, off- 
track work power. 





2-CYCLE DIESEL TRACTORS © 4 MODELS: 60 TO 132 DRAWBAR HP. 
WHEEL TRACTORS, MOTOR GRADERS, POWER UNITS, ROAD MACHINERY 





ON SCHEDULE... Rail traffic and roadbed maintenance both proceed with- , 
out intertuption when Allis-Chalmers off-track work equipment is used. 
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A Rare Signal 
Where N-B-M Bearings 
Protect Your Journals 


Every railroader hates to see this expressive gesture. 
It means troublesome, costly delay. Breakdowns can be reduced by 
careful lubrication and inspection, and by replacement of 
worn brasses with sturdy, wear-resistant 
N-B-M 
JOURNAL BEARINGS 







L BEARING 


i's i 






NATIONA 





ST.LOUIS > NEW YORK 





PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. © PITTSBURGH, PA. © MEADVILLE, PA. © JERSEY CITY, N. J. © PORTSMOUTH, VA. © ST. PAUL, MINN, © CHICAGO, IL. 
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Wat Baldwin-Westinghouse Diesel-Electric 
Switchers might do for you is pretty well illus» 
trated by this installation, for pracgicall Pevery 
variety of switching problem@was wrapped up 
in one package. e e 

The W, stent? Railway of Alabamia operates the 
s@itching facilities for itself and the Central of 





° Georgia Railway. Two yards are utilized—most 
of. the activities centering in one. Flat yard 
® switching, gravity yard classification, pusher 


service, freight deliveries, passenger train switch- 
ing and widely scattered industrial work are all 
part of the average day's duties. Much of the 
switching involves long moves . . . 5 mile hauls 
to an army depot, 3 mile transfer from the end 
of a main line. Heavy deliveries are made to 
three other Railroads. Industrial: switching 
includes service to plants in a 3 to 4 mile area. 


Nine steam locomotives had been required to 
handle the eleven week-day and eight Sunday 
assignments. After a survey, three 1000 HP 








THE . 
BALDWIN - 
ry LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, PHILA. 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION, EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


sjdelivering a 37% return — 
on investment 





e € 
Baldw@n-Westinghouse units were substituged 
for five of the steam switchets. An annual saving 
of $71,625 was estimated . . 
approximated this figure so closely that tM 
railroad officials were amazed. 


. and actual savings 


The Central of Georgia Railway has now add & 
one Baldwin-Westinghouse 1000 HP unit, 
thereby replacing all steam power and cof#- 
pletely dieselizing the operations. 

Perhaps some of your switching operatfons 
offer an equal opportunity to make some sub- 
stantial savings. It doesn’t cost anything & find 
out. Just write and ask for a representative to 
make a study of your problem. 
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We couldn’t improve 
have made it easie 
STANDARDIZED SIZES. 
ping has Innerseal’s featu 
wire is moulded right into 
tight fitting installations c 
shapes. Only Innerseal 
strength of rustless spri 

of sponge rubber. Op 
never be satisfied wit 
comes in a variety 
special. Write for 
obligation, of cc 
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Recordak does your 
LCL waybilling 
aster... 


because you can microfilm the shipping 
order in a fraction of a second . . . and 
use this original shipping order as the 
waybill. 














ore accurately... 


because, when the original shipping 
order is used as the waybill, you avoid 
transcription errors . . . because in the 
fim you have a photographically com- 
plete and accurate station record. 


ore economically... 


because it costs only a fraction of a 
cent to microfilm a shipping order . . . 
because in saving time and avoiding 
errors you cut down accounting costs. 


In addition, Recordak can reduce 
your filing-space requirements by 98% 


...€an give you new protection against 


misfiling, tampering, theft. You can 


our new book, ‘50 Billion Records 
Can’t Be Wrong.” Write for a free 
copy. Recordak Corporation, Subsidi- 
ary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison gins New York 17, N; Y. 






find out how Recordak does all these 
things and more for railroads and other 
business organizations . . . by reading 


originator of microfilming— 


and its application to railroading 

























































FREE—just mail this coupon 
Recordak Corporation, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send your new book on Recordak 
“50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 


Name 
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WILLSON 


RAILROAD SAFETY 
SERVICE PROGRAM 








Typical Safety Stand- 
ards Circular shows 
proper safety equip- 
ment for specific op- 
erations. 





& 


PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
READING.PA.,U.SA Established 1870 


fe 
1. Gives workers latest and most comfortable 
type of protective equipment, Within the limits of max- 
imum protection and worker safety, Willson safety devices 
have been steadily improved by reducing weight, improv- 
ing face fit etc. to provide more comfortable wearing 
qualities. 


2. Reduc C$ workers’ resistance to wearing 
safety equipment. This safety program provides for sub- 
mission of safety equipment to local shop committees and 
their approval means advance acceptance by workers. 


a 
3. Assists enforcement of safety regulations. 
Enforcement depends largely on full worker cooperation, 
This is possible only through their acceptance of safety 
standards. 


4, Helps cut eye accidents and resulting com- 


pensation payments. Worker acceptance means increased 
use of safety equipment. The number of eye accidents— 
and their cost—decreases in direct proportion to such 
increased use. 


5. Increases productive time. Fewer accidents 


means less time out—more productive time. 


6. P r omotes better employee relations. The em- 
ployees’ part in making decisions on safety standards... 
their approval amounting to advance acceptance .. . the 
resulting reduction in accidents because of increased use of 
safety equipment—all tend to improve employee relations. 


os 
7. P rovides services of trained Willson safety 
representative. His assistance in inaugurating a safety 
program will be followed by periodic inspection trips to 
supervise fitting, ordering, etc. 


8. Standards circulars supplied by Willson. 


Posted in strategic locations, these circulars are constant 
reminders of the need for eye and respiratory safety equip- 
ment—facilitates ordering. 


| 
\ 9. Controls inventory. Majority of railroad eye 


hazards is covered by limited line of Willson safety equip- 
ment, setting up standard stocks of items at all points 
where safety equipment is stocked ard issued. 






Let us make a survey of your particular safety 
needs—at no obligation on your part. For detailed 
information on the Willson Safety Service Pro- 
gram write to the Railroad Sales Dept., Willson 
Products, Inc., 241 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 
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FOR YOUR 
RAILROAD 





Glidden 


For color prescriptions or technical service on any 
railroad painting problem, write . . 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY «+ Cleveland 2; Ohio acemakie MN atnrd 
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gel WAY YOU WANT IT 























wih the Reoublec STEVENS 
RINGLOX Vacuum-Tight DOPE DRUM 


Because this dope drum is vacuum sealed, it assures 
high uniformity of lubricating qualities throughout 
the entire contents of the drum. And it keeps dust, 
dirt, water and other foreign particles out while 
in storage or shipment. 


The patented Ringlox closure means a tight drum 
throughout many years of 
use, too—because a take- 
up bolt compensates for 
wear and shrinkage. Write 
for details. 

x * * 


No tools are neaded with the 
STEVENS Ringlox. Dope Drum. 
Just push the handle to open 
st—or pull the handle to close it. 






NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
NILES, OHIO 
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AD a A Letter From Th : 
SNNTED Wants To pow’ § 
aye He Can Best _ Pump ~ 


acn 
mercial te teach- fice, e, typist. State age, qualities ation 


Ey sce [ant 
DIESEL OIL, LUBE 
OIL, WATER, Etc. 


acilities. Apply to 








Do you have such a pumping problem? 
Do you want to deliver it smoothly without pul- 


sation .. . move it fast with low power consump- 
tion . . . do you want to lift the liquid up to 
20 feet or up to its vaporization point as the case 
may be ... do you want to move it any distance 


do you have lim- 
do you want 


either vertical or horizontal . . . 

ited space for the pumping unit... 

a pump built for your job in the size and style 

| needed ? 

| If any of the above is your problem, ask 

VIKING today for free folder 46SY, and get 

the complete story about 

this original rotary “gear- 

within - a - gear” 

aS} pump. It is espe- 

gm \ cially adapted for 

=) solving such pump- 
ing problems. 





Catalans L 
See VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 














“MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
CYLINDER HEADS 


FOR RAIL CAR 
ENGINES 
Designed to fit— 
Models 120, 146 and 148 
Winton Engines 


Models 660 and 860 Brill 
Engines 


f 
f 
, 
p 





“MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
CYLINDER HEADS — 


complete with Valve-Motion — insure 
Increased Power 

Better Fuel Economy 

More Mileage per Overheul 
Decreased Maintenance Cost 

Better Thermal Efficiency 


Forced Water Circuletion directly against and around 
| valve seats 


| Manufactured by 


AUTO ENGINE WORKS (INC.) 


349 Nerth Haemiine Ave. Saint Paul, Minnesete 
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¢ Globe seamless steel tubing is made hot finished and cold drawn in alloy 
and carbon steels in sizes from '/, inch to 6% inches outside diameter. 
Globe seamless stainless steel tubing is available in tube sizes from 
Y, inch to 65% inches outside diameter and in pipe sizes 4 inch to 
6 inches, standard, extra strong and double extra strong weights. 
Gloweld (electric welded) stainless steel tubing may be had in sizes 
ranging from % inch to 4 inches outside diameter inclusive, and in 
standard weight pipe sizes 1 inch to 2 inches, inclusive. 
Your tubing needs may lie somewhere within the above ranges — 
whatever your requirements, Globe is qualified by experience and 
facilities to supply you with tubing of the quality and uniformity 
you demand, 


GLOBE STEEL TUBES COMPANY, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


9 


TUBES wk STAINLESS STEEL TUBES ye PRESSURE TUBES x GLOBEIRON TUBING ye GLOWELD TUBES 
ye CONDENSER AND HEAT EXCHANGER TUBES % MECHANICAL TUBING 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 


Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 











WANTED 


$0 or any part 20 or 30 Cu. Yd. 
Capacity Automatic Air Dum 
Cars, lift or drop doors, stand- 
we mee in any state of repair. 

g ppliances. Address Box 
sss, Railway Age, 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


2—44-Ton, Diesel-Electric, 300 
H.P,. Tractive Effort 26,100 
ibs. Standard Gauge. 

1—38-Ton, 0-4-0 Coal Fired 
Steam, 36-Inch Gauge. 

2- 85-Ton Electric Industrial 
600 v. D.C., General Electric 
B + B — 150/150. 

4—140 Ton 2-8-2 steam locomo- 
tives, T/E 48, ad Ibs. I.C.C. 
condition. Oil fired. 

me <o — 0-4-0, Vulcan 

Gasoline comotive. 
1—65-Ton, 0-6-0, Coal - Fired 
Steam Switcher, New 1923, 
Good Condition. 

1—80-Ton, 0-6-0, Coal - Fired 
Steam Switcher, New 1942, 
Good Condition. 

Other Locomotives Too! 
1—15-Ton Whitcomb Gasoline, 
Standard Gauge. 


Send us your Inquiry 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Ine. 
41 years’ experience 
13486 S. BRAINARD AVE. 
CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 
“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 








FREIGHT CARS 


3—Gondola, All Steel, 5744-Ton. 
70—Gondola, All Steel, 50-Ton. 


100—Ho per, Twin, All Steel, 
50- 


61—Hopper, Side - Discharge, All 


7—Box, mee 50-Ft., Auto- 
mobile, All Steel. 

24—Box, 40-Ton, 50-Ft., Single 
Sheathed. 


40—Box, 40-Ton, 50-Ft., Single 
Sheathed. 

3—Caboose, 8-Wheel, Steel 
Underframe. 


39—Tank, 8,000 Gal. Capacity, 
Coiled and Non-Coiled, Class 
II and III 


54—Flat Cars, 50-Ton, 43-Ft. 

4—Flat Cars, 50-Ton, 40-Ft. 

6—Dump, 20 Cu. Yd., Auto- 
matic Air, FP 

2—Dump, 30 Cu. Yd., Clark 
Automatic Air 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
13486 S. BRAINARD AVE. 


CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 
‘ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 


AXLE LATHES | 


2 Bridgeford Double Carriage 
Without Taper Attachments 

2 Center Drive 

Address Box 837, Railway Age, 
“4 _ St., New York 7, 








CAR WHEEL BORERS 
3 52” Betz 
1 48” Niles 
Address Box 839, Railway Age, 
30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. 








35 TON G. E. 
LOCOMOTIVE 
Standard Gauge, 230 Volts 

Trolley Wire. 
Address Box 838, Railway Age, 
30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. 




















POSITION OPEN 


Mechanical draftsman familiar 
with design of locomotives 
(Steam or Diesel), also passenger 
and freight train car equipment. 
Address Box 840, Railway Age, 
4 ee St., New York 7, 








STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 
CRANES 


For Sale or Rent 
50—55 foot booms — 8 wheels — 
coal burning. Available im- 
mediately. 
20 ton McMyler Interstate 
#1997. 
20 ton Browrihoist #6898. 
20 ton Industrial Bay City 
723644. 
25 ton Browning #2065. 
40 ton Industrial Bay City 
#2893. 
Rebuilt in our own shops to first 
class condition. 
Now rebuilding one 40 ton Ohio 
Steam Locomotive Crane #3801, 
oil burning, heavy logging boom, 
eight wheel drive switching type. 
We will buy crane booms—50 to 
70 foot, 20 to 50 tons capacity. 


William J. Howard, Inc. 
35 E. Wacker Drive 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


Immediate Delivery 


39—50-Ton, 40-Ft., All-Steel Gondola Cars. Built 
1919-1921, some equipped with Type “A B” Air 


Brakes. 


100—50-Ton, All-Steel Twin Hopper Cars. 
These cars just released from revenue service. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


41 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
13486 S. BRAINARD AVE. 
CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 











Chicago 1, Illinois 





LIFT AND FORK TRUCKS 


Government surplus Lift Fork Trucks 

Automatic—6000# Fork Truck with battery 

Crescent Platform Truck—3000# Cap. with battery. 
Yale Platform Truck—6000# Cap.—Ready Power 
Ross—10000 Cap.# Pneu. tired Fork Truck—Like New. 
New Ross—6000# Cap. Pneu. tired Fork Trucks 


All in very good condition — Prompt shipment — Priced right. 
MILWAUKEE POWER EQUIPMENT CO. 


525 North 22nd Street 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 








AXLESS TRAINS 





DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


LOCOMOTIVES 











RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000 — 8000 — 10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 
122 S. Michigan Avenue Chicage 3, IMineis 


























The OWID LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. **SKiC” 
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New Sixth Edition 


TRAINS, TRACKS AND TRAVEL 


By T. W. Van Metre 


Professor of Transportation, Columbia University 


HE new Sixth Edition of this 
ever popular book for boys 

and their fathers who find rail- 
roading a fascinating subject, has 
been thoroughly revised and en- 
larged. A timely new chapter 
describes How Our Railroads 
Went to War. Many new illus- 
trations include the freight car 
insignia of all Class 1 railroads 
and show modern methods of building a railroad. 





Chapters 
Clearing the Way; Our Steam Railroads; The Railroad 
Track; The Steam Locomotive; Electric Locomotives, Gaso- 
line and Oil Motors; Freight Cars; Passenger Train Cars; 
Streamliners on Parade; Passenger Stations and Terminals; 
Freight Terminals; The Operation of Trains; How Our Rail- 


roads Went to War. 
1944. 6th. 417 pages, 323 illus., 6 x 9, cloth, $3.50. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 














THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 


By Ralph P. Johnson, M. E. 


Chief Engineer 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


An authoritative explanation of the theory, operation 
and economics of the modern steam locomotive, with 
comparisons to the Diesel-electric locomotive. The 
subject matter is stripped down to fundamentals, 
with only enough background to indicate paths of 
development. Tabular matter is based upon latest 
data. 

“It should be a useful reference for engineers, railway 
officers whose responsibility includes general super- 
vision of motive-power selection and performance, 
supervisors interested in locomotive operations, and 
students of motive-power performance.” — Railway 


Age. 
1944, 2nd. 564 pages, illus., 75 tables, index, 6 x 9, 
$5.00 
e 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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yeast in stock at 


RYERSON 


HHUA 


@ Ryerson has the steel you need ready for immediate shipment. Eleven convenient 
Ryerson plants stock more than ten thousand kinds, shapes and sizes of steel and 
allied prod: Joseph T. Ry & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Levis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadeiphia, Jersey City, Pittsburgh. 


Babbitt, Solder 
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Developed for use with National Malleable 
& Steel Casting Company’s brake beam 
leveling links, either under or through the 


bolster, they are longer and stiffer with over- 








built jaw structure. The link holes are accu- 


rately spaced and reamed. Specify Schaefer. 


Schaefer 
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SCHAEFER EQUIPMENT COMPANY + + © KOPPERS BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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esluce Gardlng Tere .. 


with G-R-«S CAR RETARDERS 


One way to keep more freight cars rolling 
and take the pressure off close freight 
schedules, is to speed up classification with 
G-R-S car retarders. 

For instance, with G-R-S car retarders as 
its partner, one switcher in the East St. 
Louis yard of the Illinois Central averaged 
72 cars per hump hour. In this same yard, 
during one peak period, 1810 cars were 


classified in a 10%-hour period. In addition 


to the increased car availability, costs of 
handling dropped 31.3 per cent. 

G-R-S engineers will be glad to study 
your classification yard operations to de- 
termine just what savings you can expect. 


Simply phone or write our nearest office. 


Railway Signal Company 


LOUIS | 


A-2168 
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SPEED FREIGHT WITH G-R=-S$ CAR RETARDER 
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